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SNAKE RIVEU COUNTRY 
Bin CtiUck 
Photography by Earl Roberge 

"Born in incradibU beauty, flowinij through tnmdible iea- 
«tatir)it. nouri^hinff incredible fertility ..." 

So b4?[i:ins Bill Gulkk's ^tary of the Snak^. p*?i h:iEJfl thi? last 
linporCnnt *ild river left in the Pacific N'orth^^-tat. ^ river that 
has. in eaflwr times, fslayctl a monuLncntal rtiie in e.\plo ration, 
in empire and in settlement. Now^ beenufe the vvlde expani^e of 
country through which it fiovra in iparselj' settled and capable 
et great d#v«]apni«nt in ihp yearii to cotng, tiie present tni 
future of Che Snalie iboutil be u vttally tntereating to the 
renrfsr aj it.^ colot(Wj(»M. |M SOW*' "IS fulkolor 

iULiiEr.ntlons by EtUCl IwMFAib 

Cloth, boxed SSS.OO ISliN O^iOfU-SiS-! 

OU \ HEK TKAILS; 
The Wcsfi Forgotten Corner 
itUke lianiey v:ith £Uis Lucia 

The Ou.yhees. as they rise impressively from the hl^h lies- 
ert of Oi'Cj^n unH Idahij. h:we U^en the lite of mining boont^ 
and Indlfin bntclee. huldups and ranf^f vws. Pi^cious nt«tal$ 
abounded on their slopes, and their vdkys held another sort 
of riches in the foTTn of crater and ftied for cattle ami shtrep. 
RanL'hcr.author ^iike H.iuley. who lives in Jordun Valley. 
Oietion. UTicer the ghivdoxu of the Owyhee Mountains, and his 
collaborator, the well.kric^-n ^^'r[te^. EIIIe L.uci.t^* P^Unt tHe 
botsteruuB past atid intri^uiiiE present of tKlS'^iU wild co'm^ 
of the West. Ex9, pagv9, lOli ptniCOi- 

tHE eoJIPLETE SOl'RDOrCH GOGKBOOK 

Don and Myrtlf Holm 

Ono aC the near-lo.ii ruUnm-y nns that Ui only niiw K'in^ 
redismvered is that ot' ^.iuriiimv'h tMiker;-. fl.'tn. ri.* Nodiis 
offer orie of the moat pl^m; icujit c[>iltfctionj of [■'.■(. ii:t . t.j hn-r^ild 
this rctivrtl. From the risrl'.c "atactL'r" ti> di^ik-iou?^ ^i.iar j'.HLi}rh 
breads, cakes, waffles, and even pirzas. ail ihii ii^tr.s have 

been tested again araJ aifaio in tlie m.njern kttthan, ilunv 
hav« befn adapted &f th» Jiant«r»nd camper, to be coekeliai 
Ifiey once ttere, In the ernnp stov* or over the cum p rim, 

I'aper J si. uri 1 3 R fl.STOlM 

UON llfJLM'S VA)0\i OF FOOD DRYI.NX* 
PICKLING XyU SMOI:e CUilINf 
Don and Myrtle H'ihii 

■*. . . there li a itYDltitton in eatinp and tho iii-epiiration nnd 
profertnti.jn the avuiiijtjie fDisi^ in a .'hiinkiiif worlii. Simr- 
tHKes oitii continued risine prices for supeniiarltL-t eomts. wdl 
make it imperative that hunie makers \mn hnwanJ routinely 
pr!ic[L-e the »id.linn.> ;irn of ri esffvin^ r'.»id.s, 

■'\cHL i';in !ii;L-L' fuel It the 5;uiie tinse you art' bL'rotinT^ir 
St?lf-Eauifht anj ufofjcient in the ancient and wonderful ivava 
■jf CNYUW. Fk Whift and Smoke Guriii?," 

QLE^F*ltSHI!EI>'ED UL TOf 0\ EN e©OKH0f)K 

P<)n HiiliH 

The firflt of Its kind In pi'liit. this primarily an flULdtior 
^ijkljook SfK^riali^int; in ohi-fuahloned Dutch oven cntlicrynnd 
iii .■Muriiouali rectjt's. Xttate are nutiier>ri« ieia[rtfiij; r«;itws 
(tiv huTi^-y fishermen and hunters, inciudtmr pot rnusts. ntut- 
liunin Atew:^. and di^he" ^la■.l^^ ftoni nu*:^t, bucTati*. w»xbi- 

chut'k, [t ha.T a sp+'c;ii[ ^cu'tturi an 3uuf"ii>iii.'h L-OL>rt)j]jr. find 
f;i* i>ritc r'?c]pei iif si;vcr:\l ouNln'br wri'.cra of Lll«' -Nin'ihiViSSC. 

Cowr jdute J>y ClinrU;* Cojiklins, SkBiehvs by Jjwk Ifetyr- 

FiilJRVfSOATS IV ilJ.VUO 

H'U v is tl:^ firs: le;:L-thy ai-™j(i: of !lv ii ^iLer ir.insppic;.!. 
t.ion jysti-ni, inch a? it nas, [hat fcrv^'d idai.o fr.jni tiic Liaie of 
U'wis anil Clark until :he prcflunt. f.vcn bi'f.jre ihv mmiiii,-of 
the ivhite mail, the njitive jn-.iplcs of U;e Gem State knew tlie 
nisiuy cri'Ut rivers in llit-tr lurid nnd how to cnisii thi^in. Tnin 
thi- itorv- itf the lilahu fvriybimts and ;fie impn tiint p^rt tlwy 
playeil HI the jettleoicnt and ituveiiipnirnt of ,i.,r in.autirul 
jitate* rixt' inchc's. 'iTii Fas:e*. t^T x^hoco^aplui, 07 nmp^^ 



'Twenty Miles From a Match: Homesteading tn 
Western Nevada by s^r^n E. Oi^Ji 

In 1908. Sirih Olits pjiiwd up her biood and wtnt hoip^ 
ifrsdia^ io ihe jMjrtJS aijlw nvnh oi S«rto. With her cnv^ijid 
buabind. ^heind her family m>d« jhi;mBmj'af4ru<l4:cdbio. 

Ebnied htiit trees And t g4rd(n, drilled turwater. huatcd s^je 
msfoi sjie In S.tao, jnd butlijscroulhotiM.Ttsii stcryia tur 
anyone who hu ever dc^am^ ac jJicneeno^. it is a [rue 
Kcounc. told sinpiy *nd Konesily, wiih a Jtfli^hHid sttnje of 
buaur. "^A boeV. io ivann [he CKldES at vour htut and m^e 



ifttiitia Camcttiegget: Tlie Extraordinary Memdiis 
of "Sdnaior"Tham3S Fitch by £.tcN. Muody 
1^.3iiias Fitch tried his hand at eveiyttiinj frnin Lsw^ to minlnj 
tD politic!- bat tiis true tatrte wjsc4m«d as the ptetaicrcarpcr- 
basjer o( thsmilL 'the iticHt COftupt aun th« ever foUovited 
publics on ch* coast."" But this repaudort eiay have Ima 
undtfSCTi'ed. The aiemuirs from the ften ol Thuirua Fitch re* 
v*al a fjscinitina indiuidu*l who was hOTnoraui. icundatuus. 
jad s^njltive. this etuenamins ^fi*^ of (he fiontier west is 
l\ei|htened bv liltle-knuwn gliaipsM of Mark Twain, |cihn 
f reaioni, Wyatt Eiip. Irtiluai Yomis;, and VitsiniiCty min- 
ing nH^ies. *TTuiie who lov* the huoidr. *dv*rttiirt aad 
audadiy of the Old West will fna WeUm Csr^tiiUjSfr,' 



Martha and the DiKtini-A Frantiet Famil/ tn 
Central Nevada by Muvic Lnvu 
Caoihi up by gold aad siiviw (e™r, hbithi lod lanm CaOy 
Icf nh ea securthome In Ohm and beaded fet Auidn, ^^«vat^a. 
in IS^. for ten years their ISves toot a dawnward Hib of 
despjir un nl their inck finally (lunsed. Their FeouriodA* ststy 
Wiis oiecrd lojerher using the dlity eotfiisdf Martha *nd lha 
joarnJliiilc writings of hir dottor-hmband I*ni*s. What 
emerc-a wis a fMCinating «udy of twD oppcaiJtB views ol 
rtoniT' lil< '■yiiiie her hujband saw only ihtadyennite and 
esciiemtot Dt t.^cir new lile. Martha focused on the poverty, 
fejir and misetv of the irontler. "A rich addUloa to the eery 
few'famJe chraniclo or early statehoiid ^B»^d*." -Waiem 
U^stinal Qunerfy. tSaN1H3^.ZI7ppi<.SfX 

Hardserabbte! ANmative of the CaMomU HiU 
Country byAnitaJGinkier 

Told thtvugh the eyes of a growins gid. these penonal remr 
hiscenccs *re the sioiy of a family and an area whu:ii long 
continued to aiirror eidy Fnntier prKdces. it reflects the he- 
roic geu^raphy of Morthem Caiifomia and reveals the clUtie 
boletlon sad hanh phyikai canditkana of life in m iflflcult 
time, 'itdated with stKit candor thsc w« ate left udtb a con* 
vinidifE pornatt of a ntstlc i«ty <rf lUe i«bii% le^ 
PBT ciiilaril niuat^ 



Kistocyof N«v4da. 1540- IS '55 

Hubert Hf3fw« BAfuzoft 
Sincoft^ JftGotAdvy ^ Mnn^ wu Hi ^ : c-j b\ \:<■'.^ -i-A i n ISK ax ^^n of 
■ thiTiy-nuie VDlume hbcorv of tut irs j nd l-qu nrmra l[rt[chii 
frufti AIjsW lo FarufTiL tb^ book acip4di«d \m^X iitur the 
(nmin^dccEu^^p leojibltns Baricioftto dtsctibe the events with j 
SftnseottmmcdSacv. Thtf hisiory bc^ms tSiO wiihatieaCTip- 
tton or expiOrj t:on in the earhe^t tiays, [t CQn'.iniin wjiti i 
dL5ni^5:flnct nm^r'ints, early Betilrri, anJ thr tr^ toci; Lijdfl 
lixuJ ^Dses w^th J revii^waf state pi:iitii;3 ir-<i tin-jftiou'r-t^t oi 
the sfate'a rrsuurc«thniu^;K li^. Inciydea a rn;w todt'jvonJby 
Jjtt.i^ Hulse^ "Fifltjsc wark, ^ver dune un thr hiirOfV i>C liie 
west»TTi UtuEcd StAtvs^" —Las Vf^Bf jt^TKiv/Ljiimiri. iBdi^il&S-ih 



Story af the >^Ae 

Vyl^ It Mn» Or^t pcinEed in Mew YorkCIt^^ TTre Story 
jflitrMi^ cccetvBd iiutant lUdurut u:d:aiRi wont tJiu«cii$ft 
Ivnpiinttci^. It IS a iremitriuUy iwejEinf hisiwy one ol tht 
West's rikHiHt mintris imke^, thii Coma rack Lode at Mevida. 
Tti* itary tjf the Camsiock a M thift* in Siiinn't arttcdaitf 
lani^d]J^^ nsfl ind iiit tjf thi silver k^ns^a &e iihtcirwiy. 



A ^all^ry ot (runfiuhteri-^Wild Bill, BiMy thi Kid, Ben 

M ti vHtui'an rti)*/clLit. Mr. Cunnint^h.om haa bten as much 
In(Lirv:£ii!ti in the ^unri^-tLE^r's niinj us in hid fla^hlnhT h^ndf. 
Nut nifa-t'Iy 'ivhLit a U'*;^ FI;!r::!in diii, but wttiit quiric of metiin!- 
iLy iuui iitLtirphty uirLiimi^niuita forci#d him ta itt it, sa 
flI.aLihjUdI in tin! pjji-Lriiit. mAliing Tfi'jfjfrmttKti^'J bnlVant 



tiivy 'if L-iih-ti Its eum-nt at;iii> of Mrrsyt-vjitimu Muny 

p^'j[iiin'A(h^-t .^S;,nv liicrlitnrriu iif itic iJto. ,(H.i [i::1^mj iJtHr^itiC 
^■>L' li.t':iiiitMs, [t u ili bi* WL-iijvjtiifd lis- 1! If vtfiliL-rtitid iixfjWrcr 



Eureka and il5 Resources 

by Lampert MolinelU 

In Eh* i^te ISOCs, the town of Eunrfcj, N>v5 j. u j j ^''t/xinj 
new rtJTdfinf**o h<Sf JcimtJlAC< itn baamrnkj cn;r.in|j .?i:o:iomyr 
To ern;ourj^c j^njtwth, ftjl citafe agent Limberi ^!Dti^J^^lU 
wroPEe ch'j p friu t iOf\ill btjai. to lure r.m' dbiisna. He routed 
th<! VLi[ij« ot tlic rowTH. inkiudlni; its praiceTU'^S imirn-a, Jii' 
vancta tr j ptipo a u fi a.iti l iimrr,"j n ;t: a r'.Liri jcJ . i s ( ^ f J;^^ n d 
teie^fjphX ^^^i h^nd^cmt n^w bui]dv-i^3. "li T-f.c'jj- 
lish t-Jteka. MQlir;t:Lij IriLl^'itrd jdvcrrt^trmtfiriij rfijfnitH:al pur- 
vevors ifid ba-s:nea5(r:<;n. Th;i repr.nt pre^ervea the Diiginal 
t onte fits J F»d f^iiuit^ a P.i^'t til re'nv ord . " A chjnnir? J^^CQuntof 
oiEninc in bourn ntnrt." -Pjdfic Hiflntan* iSSN 137 



by PredNatKin£ettleCduiT 

This fvprfnc ei^ti^in. ori^icuHv published tn 19^?. timtsea on 
«n«TCltin$ pifriud ut ha lory ilUied wit h e^tc-iotvn. fur e r,3p^tfn« 
«ttd tradeR). fsing firit-liinql «ci!Ounti^ ^*ftcher brings to lih 
the jdvenfurKs ot e^p^urrjrs who o('.ev taund ihemseives trav- 
eling Jcnfls the [i^irE^h i^k'stn vu^thout food, water, weed, fir 
grata for thty!' Jjvesidtit. "rTtfrchcrfocuBed Ufun clwejily^JC- 
plordra. Jnd the ta-Lit b« vlU of theif Jiiveamrfi u en ^artt 
«n* to b jvu Mck in piijtt.'* - ffwtea^ *fl»5ii)«fcfHwi;^^?^^ 



Water and Power 

Itic Cfiiinict over 
Ixts Argelcs' Wster Supply 
m the 0\tt<:ns V.'ilky 
WriXIAM L. KAURI 

"1\nls rliF dcHniTitf frfounr at ham In 

C^Ffu Vsiileji lOt'clJ >«.httrn JFiii /rsca/ribcJ. 
■he htmk ahniiifli [iiCiiffiil F»r[i(tiul- 
■t}<n iptj diitfutic e«f mt. UnUtf^ cj/iicr 

crt-fiifjiij in 4 hru,1i4i vvty . m/fd. 
iHi-ui;i-ntiil jtiJ |^(uhin4ti*f fludy,'* 

"MfTr, in ccii{j^"i^ IJrrt'^f^^^l3^ Jlld In 
PM«pK*ifTi(|i»c Iflil iJkit (Iciifl, H rim myM 
iflehijiii!, i(titwi3l a(t;tfyrit ^^tilpl^tkcd ' 

'^A bfillrani bwtJt. b> far tk hcst I !i.«c 
rte-F icJil itkuit Lfv errmitrrtr im tlir 
lifi rEu;tih^nr of ilif AnnriLjii Sui^lil'iMrii. 

lit* dcTiilM Swet ihr stiljjcct but 
itic f^i5t oiae M ^utmpi H) t»f ba^rHcH 
JiiJ Tirr. artd. morr irpf injrti. to njticc:f." 

--i%>fj- irj^i Tf-iri'^ 
■ ■■'■"■Vi jn f^■;c'iflJl ;:^j'(.fiiiic I'll 
I*3*y'| lC!Ljm(,.c FSmiU^fl lt\d fiiTntlmi/' 

^AfVi"ttJit Si-it"'"* 
L KjM a the JHjrd-* rrmJ/1| 
ril<i4.»r jiid ^^^(1JfLl di-ripor of ifif wiiJefr 
IllIji.i.c-J Cjhtirnij it'4iir/itfjt. 
Cn ill 3^l^?M'1;|f.^^K!LJ^l 
1.-1 M- ",1 L IN H TI 11 11(1 iHV'K< aitAt: 



M. BANDTNI^ Photo Editor 
RICHAR&S, GircuLation 
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EDITOR'S LETTER 




MAGAZINE OF THE SOUTJIV 



1 can almost liear so^a'^-one out there ref!!ark1i'ig "Oh No, not 
another editor". There is some truth to tliet comrnent. I seem 
to bs the 4th editor of DEStiRT MAGAZINE in the past 2 years. 



I do not Look at it that Viay, The "now" DESERT MAGAZINE 
is really the "old" DESERT [MAGAZINE to ru^. It is the one I 
used to wait for the po=;tman to Liver, f'ly job as editor is 
a rewarding one as I get to read the iiiagazine from cover to 
cover, review potentisL articles, and meet many of our subsc^ 
ribers. I really c-njoy that. Along the way, I even find time 
to write an article or two. 

It seems a shr-^ie to refer to writing an article for DESERT 
as work. 1 £.peni quite a bit of time resesirching, hiking, driv- 
ing, and exploring for the article on the Tonopah and Tidewater 
railroad. But the experienci; was most enjoyable. 1 Love the 
desert and history. My job combines both. 

DESERT will be developing over the coming months. VJe l?ave new 
typesetting equipment on order. Mhen delivered and installed,,. 
DESERT wiLL Look better and sharper, with more type styles. 

Color on our pages is now basic black. Multi-color present- 
ations '.-.'i U return in tlie Spring as we have not yet developed our 
"shop" fi.'f that yet. 

Lastly, advertising viilL be minimized. We encoursge advert- 
ising, but only on desert related products. 

I hope you enjoy this copy of DESERT MAGAZINE. There is a 
variety of articles not seen in recent years. Since DESERT Is, 
returning to its older concept of more travel, history, ghost 
tovfns and trails, mining, Indians, etc., everyone can expect to 
see and read much more. HAPPY READING. 



One must think that it is a dtingerous job. 




OCT 1983 
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PiaiUiGs, L5hoshca-]es, Washos The names struck, i 

fear i-uto liie settlers and travellers in Nevada , 
diirii'^g the 1850' s. Occassional skirmis'hes betfti^en 
the Indians and the ever increas^'jig flew of sett- 
lers, miners, and businessaien h^pened, hut, due 
to the tendency of ne^ to be exaggerated, these 
events were reported as iiiajor x-jars or battles. i 

The tribes saw the settlers as invaders who . | 
trespassed on their lands , killed cue SGattered 
their ganie, destroyed theix pine nut 'trees ^ and 
angered the great spirit. Then, in June 1859, i 
gold was discovered in Gold Canyon, between Wiat ; 
was to hecoroe Virghiia City and Dayton. A new ' 
gold rush to 'Vashoe" as the striJse -tvas initially 
referred to, erisued. Sbm Utah Territory's 
Carson GciuniTy had an estimated 5000 residents . 
This only served to put more pressure on the 
Indian populace to strike bacic. 

Surprisii-igly, only 2 major events are noted- ■- 
tiie inurder of a VTlllow Creek Vf^!.ll^,y rancher and 
an attack on a trading post: iiioiig the Carson Rfver 
luiom as T'Jilliams Station. It was the VJillieaiK 
iincident that would lead to the buildir^ of Fort 
C;har chill. 

Oa May 7 , 1860 two of the t-Jilliaras birothers 
mid BO. er:plcr;,-^:-iE \'7Gre killed by whs.t was ass;.imed 
to be indiaiis . History is not clear on the true 
idenity of the attaekers. 

Tlie surviving brother (he was absent durlrg 
the attack) , Janes. Williams ^ rode to the nearby 
Pony E5cpress Sfcafcim at Eut^lands Station and 
isounded the alaCffi. Ksac ting enrationally, soc^ 
residents of the Cccistock formed a posse ax)d^ 
under the leadership of Jfejor William Qrmsby, 
left Virginia City on May 9 to extract a sx.jift 
revenge on the indians. Upon reaching Bucklands 
Station, soiie o£ the posse retumad hooe, leaving 
Oniisby in charge of a 105 man posse. 

North they -marched toward Pyrannd Lake. Near 
the lake, they attenpted to engage the Piautes and 
t(^re spiiridly tfefeaced. tii^^ IQS biki tJie 




Wadsv/oriH' 



Reno CsJ,fi:^^'"-''-'^ 





LFT. CHURCHILL 



Corson 



r City;;Cl, 





posse, 76 \verG killed, including 
>k3or Qrmsby. The rest of the 
fores retreated and asked for 
federal troops. ,S'Cx^ie federal 
troops under Captain Joseph 
Steesrt ware sent to f i.ght the 
Piaut€s . Fcse ^mmt a month they 
chased the indians ai'id engaged 
them as they found them. The 
troops w^re eventual y to kill 
AO to 50 Indians. Sta-7art's 
force was then recalled. 

Cti July 18, 1850, Stewart, 
acting on orders to establish 
en amiy post on the Carson River 
Mi&etM a sita near Kicklands . 
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f^ivi/ijnij 1*1^" £,t;^~ c'lty tii^-^;/ J^wj^ 



This raap shows the area Brouno Fort ChurchiLL and the fiSth taken by Major 
Ormsby's posse. Tft* batite ttfsk place ntar the present day WaiSswortti. 



Stewart suggested the new post be nanied after Genei-al Sylvester Churchill, and 
Ms recpest yB& pranptly ^proved. 

Ccnstruction liTri-;ediately started, using adobe brides as they csuld be laawS- 
actured Igcally . Tlie cost of caastructicjn was much more than ths .sm^ bad-. 
estisated, but this i^m due to the remote iGeaticji of the post md the demand 
for goocis and services created by the silver rush currently going on alot^ the 
CcKistock. A total of 21 buildings were constructed. 

A inail route to Virginia City was established and the Placerville and Salt 
La!;L-] Telegraph Coaroany extended their line to the fort. Here, inportarit mess- 
eiges from the Eastern United States carried by the Pony ibmress were opened and 
then telegraphed to California to insure a quidcer deli.verj-. Eventually, this 
telegraph lijie connected to a cross-o^utitrf llnp it Batlt l^m Cit^i. aud 
|jut the fms Egress out of business . 



i 




This; Igf a recent ^jhotograph (>f the adpbe buildings. 

Life at tiie fort vjas very routine. Reveille at daybreak, stable and water 
call followed, then breakfast, and later fatigue call. At 9:00 AM, the daily- 
guard was irjO'.in.Ced. There was a 15 riiinute break at noon, followed by a 30 loimte 
meal break and then duties mtil 6:00 EM. Thereafter, the men were on their owa 
tiine unless assigned a special task saeh as' Gentry duty or perimeter patrol. 
Hie fort had no snbarikment or protect±s7e fence; it was ppea arid tbus. required 
a 24 hour patcol. 

Retreat was at sunset, tattoo at 8:30 PM and Taps 15 minutes later. And 
for this , an enlisted man could expect to earn $13 . 00 per month. 

Itocing its existence, Pfart Churchill troops fotght no major battles with the 
Indians- There wersi sohb mtall ehcounters and chases, hit on the o'^erall, most 
irulians in the area rgtialned friendly. 

With the coning of the Civil tlar, the iirportance of the Fort increased. Ihis 
was due to the govemrnent's concern that Southern Syrrpathizers might try to get 
control of 'Mevada' s silver wealth by taking over the state. Numerous Southern 
sympathizers were aorrested and jailed at ■di@-/f^t:j T4S.ia1 Xy they Keleas^ 
after swearing allegance to the North, 

The troops also aided the civil authorities. The governor of Nevada, Jesms 
Nye, requested their help on numerous occasslons. During this period, Nevada 
was Separated rrcm Utsih Territory and became a state . 

After the Civil War, the fort was basically unneeded. Indians had stopped 
att^king. Therefore, the Anrry Department ordered the fort decannissioned. 
All of the buildings v^ere auctioned off to Sacn Buckland in 1870. He paid $750 
for the fort's buildia:^. They wej:^ torn dcr,m and moved to his ;jra5cji. 

In 1935, there was some restoration work done to tlie fort. Finally, in 1957, 
the site becane a State Park. Today, the site may be visited and explored with 
the aid of signs that tell the visitor what each building was. There is a picnic 
area, Ranger station, and a cartpgrouiid. The visitors center has esdiibits on 
the history of the fort. It is an interesting place to visit. 
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lltiTQBtC KfIN!NO CAMPS: £SF NEVADA 



',v KISTORtc" MINING C/kMPS oi UEVMU^ 



Wnl#r Supply For Tlie Cdtnstock ; 

Early History • Development • Water Supply 




ntSTOKIC UlNtNC;' CAMFI Of NEVADA 



^ SEVEN :TROUGHS 

ij^ Until iu il1hi4iike(]tp 



'mm , ,:l:Caridelaria ' 
^■andilts Neighbors, 





iOQJl fie VI 




Occassionally, along comes a book tiiat is both a pleasure to read and a 
stasrehoage of Tmltiable knowlaJge. It has^ been good luck to discover ndt 
Otie, but a -ftiiole series of books on Nevada history that are really good. 

The author of this series is Hugh A. Shanberger, a resident of Nevada's 
Washoe Valley, Mr. Shauiberger formerly served as State Engineer and DireGtor 
of the Department of Conservation and Natural Resources. His vrarks reflect 
a personal interest in water resources and systems but they go very far 
beyond that in their scope . Each volxnae bot^ars on being the most caa|}lete 
history on each towa I have ever seen Tsarittei. 

Each volume contains many pictures ^ sane of them very rare, numerous 
•maps, charts, etc. Related areas are also covered. Each major mine is 
detailed as ■well as the vjater supply, the tovrasite, businesses, post offiGes-,; 
nesiirspapers , major events , inills , railroads , and irtportant residents . 

I was very iopressed with his writings and in particular with the depth 
of Shanib€3:ger' s research. "Ehese books are an absolute Hecesstity &m tSbfi 
historian or ghost town buff. 

To date, ten of these histories have been published. They are: 



No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 

Bo. 4 
Ho . 5 



The Story of the Water Sjpply for the Comstock. 



The Story of Ra^Aiide- 
The Story of Seven Tmaghs 
The Story of Rochester 
Hie Story of Fairview 



No. 6 T3ie Stdry of Wonder 



No. 7 Bae Story of Weepah 

Ko. 8 The Story of Silver Pe^ 

ISto.. 9 The Story of C^delaria 

1^.10 The Story of Goldfield 



'i^ favorite is Candelaria. I have spent m^tny days and nights canped ixi the 
area, wandering, prospecting and just enjoying a Nevada Ghost Tovjn. "fee DE^RT 
BOOKSTOSE has No. 9, Candelaria, at $10.00 and Ko.lO, Goldfield, at $18.00 
available ty mail. Order blanks are oii„ thgi rear inside cove]?. Other voluGes 
may be available by telephone order. 
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Taking a kai hoi around to maie 
sure no Irtdtms were in the piciniiy, 
they headiid their horses down the 
steep mountainside toward the west 
— md out into the cactus tf>i*md 
desert belaw. 



The Apaches disdosed the 
secret of lihis rich ^Id ledga to 
but one white man — and when 
he iriolaS»d &sir confidence he 




lima 



By JOHN D. MITCHEDL 
niusbation by Frank Adams 



f\ BADLY rusted Colt revolver such 
"f J as was used army and frontiers- 
men in. the eirly days on the bor- 
der was recendy found in the Arivaipa 
country aear old Fort Grant and is be- 
lieved by many of those who have seen 
it to be a due to the lost Yuma ^old ledge 
said to have been discovered bj" Apache 
Indians lung befoie oU (SietiintinGi and 
his band of btava wetc toua^ up aad 
placed on a leserration. 

The outcropping of rich gold ore was 
once shown to a graduate of West Point 
whose real name seems to have been lost 
soraewhete in the mystic reaches of the 
tasfe He is Eeroembeleed; only as "Yuma" 



oa aieooUQt of having at one time been 
acting-tjiiartermaster at the post at Fort 
Yuma on the Colorado river. Because of 
irregularities in his accounts the officer 
was courtmaxti^ed i^i. dtS^iaigtsd £cOtn 
the army. 

Feeling his disgrace keenly he shunned 
his former companions and hid himself 
among the Yuma Indians undet Chief 
Pasoial. Yuma was well liked by the In- 
dians and spent his dme trading among 
them. Eyentually he mamed a hiueom 
Yuma woman, and became a member of 
the tribe. 

As a trader he made frequent trips witfi 
\S& into ^ j^^uhe couaixy isA 



while trading among the Arivaipa Apach- 
es he heard rumors of a rich gold ledge 
where the Apaches obtained rich ore to 
trade for supplies. Yuma was eager to 
leant the secret of the rich ledge and after 
considerable persuasion Induced the chief 
to show It to him. In return he promised 
a rifle, some ammunition, and a tew ^in* 

Soon alter the agreement was readied 
Yuma, aoaampaniea by tiie Apache duef, 
set out from the Apache camp in a north- 
erly direction across the hills. After travel- 
ing about nine miles they readied a ridge 
between the San Pedro river on the east 
and a deep rodcy canyon which terminated 
a short distance to the west of iK^ete they 
were then standing. 

Before them in a cr^t-UlK depression 
was an outcropping of rose quartz rich 
in coarse gold. Wth his hunting knife 
Yuma broke off a handful of the brittle 
ore that gleamed yellow In the morning 
sunlight. After securing samples the out- 
crop was carefully covered with dirt and 
rocks until no sign of the ore remained 
on the surface. Yuma was not a miner but 
realized that the quutz was Tay tl(fc 
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Also, he knew it was guarded by ladtans 
who would kill him on sight if tiiey ever 
found him there again. 

After Mmiinicig in the Ativaipa coun- 
try a few days Yuma went to Tucson where 
he showed the ore to a man by the name 
of Crittenden whom he had known as a 
freighter when he was in the army post 
at Yuma. Yuma an<3 Crittenden decided to 
return to the Arivaipa country and explore 
the mine and sample it more thoroughly. 
Accordingly they . set out from the old 
pueblo of Tucson late one afternoon and 
after J^diog all night diCT arrived eacly 
the next monutig at Fort Grant. 

They refreshed themselves, fed and wa- 
tered the horses and that afternoon rode 
north down the San I '-dro river. After 
traveling about 10 railei tliey ma.de camp 
in the brush along the river MiA waited 
for morning. Whea the first rays of light; 
appeared in the east they started to ditnbi 
the steep mountaiiikside toward the westJ 
The terrain was lOagh and- they were 
forced to lead their nwiuits most of the 
way. They soon aim to the ioag ridge 
overlooking the iiTer add the deep box- 
canyon. - . i 

They found the quartz ledge and with 
a pick dug out 25 or 30 pounds of the rich 
ore. Putting the ore in a sack the^ covered 
the [edge again and hid the pick. Taking 
a last look around to make sure no In- 
dians were in the vidnity they headed their 
horses down the Steep rocky ■ trail to- 
ward ' the .west and oat into the cactus- 
covered desert helOw, They rode all that 
night and arriired m Tucson early the 
next morning without having seen any 
of the Apaches, 

The sack of ore that they brought out 
was crushed in a mortar and produced 
$1,200 worth of gold. Knowing the 
Apaches were on the warpath and that 
it would be extremely dangerous to under- 
taE»v4^''diSiveIoptIjent ^c'tk at that time, 
Ytima resumetJ his trading and Crittenden 
continued his frcightin,^ operations be- 
tween the mines and the post at Yuraa on 
the Colorado. 

Yuma loaded his pack mules with sup- 
plies and with his Indian wife set out 
across the desert toward the Papago coun- 
try. That was the last ever seen of them 
by their friends. There is a story among 
the Papago Indians at Ajo that Yuma and 
his wife were killed by a band of rene- 
gade Apache Indians whom they met in 
the Growler pass north of Quitobafuita. 
They were buried by the Papagos and the 
piles of rocks marking the graves may ■ 
still be seen just a few hundred feet -west 
of the old road tiiat leads through the 
Growler pass and on down to Cpdano 
Weils near the border." i 

When Yuma and his wife failed to re-: 
turn to Tucson after several months, Grit- : 
tenden, believing them to have met with ■ 
foul play, decided to tdtam to the mine ■ 
alone. Maimted pa a fine^^ horse he left 



ing all that diy and far into the night he 
arrived at Fort Grant where he rested for 
a few days. He revealed his plans to the 
officers at the fort and as the Indians were 
ia a hostile mood they advised him against 
ihaldag VS^ effort to work the mine. Dis- 
regarding their Earnings Critteiiden de- 
parted for the mine. He -was armed with 
a repeating rifle and a Colt revolver. 

When several days had passed and he 
had not return!; d to the fott, soldiers were 
sent out and found the horse and saddle 
about 10 miles down the San Pedro, The 
horse was tied and was almost dead from 
thirst. There was no tiace of Oittenden. 
Whether he reached the mine and was 



killed by the Apaches, or the victim 
of an accidetit, was never known. The fact 
that an old rusty rifle was found many 
years ago on the edge of the Hcsett below 
the mountain where the mine is said to be 
located, and the finding of a rusty Colt 
revolver just recently in that vicinity, 
would seera to indlote that Gittcnden 
either lost his way while looking for the 
mine or met with an aeddent and died 
from the twin dsBOOS of ^ deserl^ h«tt 
and thirst. 

'The Apaches never revealed their secret 
to another white man, and it is doubtftil 
if any living Indian today knows the lo- 
cation cS the lost Yiima ^Id ledge. 
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This quiz is a yardstick by which yon may 
determine how much progress yba have 
made in your acquaintance with one of the 
most interesting regions in the world — the Great American Desert, The questions 
touch the fields of geography, history, mineralogy, botany and the general lore of 
the desert. This feature in Desert Magazine each month actually is a school of in- 
struction for those who would broaden their knowledge. Twelve to 15 is a good 
score. Sixteen to IS is superior. Perfect saHei are vecy £af& Anders are on 
pagejt?. 

1— The road-runner never leaves the ground in flight. True. False 

2 — Free ^td is often fouat? in quartz. True False 

3 — ^Sunset crater in Arizona is believed to have been formed by the falling of a 
large meteorite, True.._ False 

4 — Ultraviolet rays of the sun are believed to have caused the fossilization of 
the wood in the Petrified Forest national monument. True False 

5 — Bill Williams was a famous steamboat captain on the Colorado river. 
True False 

6 — ^Tbe capital of I»|evada is Reno. True™ — False™..- 

7 — Certain species of desert tatds fcuild their nests hi dhollk cactus. 
True. False _ ' 

8 — ^The Lost Breyfogle mine is believed to have been I(>^tcd in the Death Valley 
rcgiorl of California, True False 

9 — Blossom of the Palo Verde tree is blue. Tme. False. 

10 — Deglet Noor is the name of one of the spedcs of dates grown in Coachella 
valley of California. True False. 

11 — Prehistoric desert Indians used the foliage of the tamarisk tree for weaving 
baskets. True False 

12 — Largest river flowing cbiOugb New l^xleo is the San Juan» 
True False 

13 — Azurite is a coppic ore. TtJtsi!— ,-™ False 

14 — ^Kit Carson was a troop commander in New Mexico's "Lincoln County War." 
True._ False 

15— Rainbow Natural bridge in southern Utah may be reached only by a foot trail. 
True..—... False. • 

16 — Cathedral Gorge state park is in Nevada. True False .... 

17 — Hassayampa is the name of an Indian tribe in Arizona. 
True False -. 

18 — Bright Angel creek comes into Grand canyon from the North Rim. 
True False 

19 — Hopi Indian reservation is entirely surrounded by the Navajo reservation. 
True False.-.-— 

, 2a— Pauline Weaver was a &jnons wotnaa stags driver, Tnie. False_ 
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TQNO PAH & Tip E WATE R R AILROAE 

By Donald W. Grantham 1 



I always wondered where t±ie tiame 
TOtjepah and Tidewater Railroad originated 
as I knew tiie road did not serve Tonopah, 
Nevada nor did It go tx) tJie "ELdemter , a 
Ecoie^^t rare term on the West Coast. But j 
the more X learned about the railroad, I 
found tiDtMug was typieaL except the 
unusual. 

During 1S72, borax was discovered at 
Teel's J&rsh (near Candel^ia) H^^jada % 
Francis Marion Snith, who was later to 
acquire the nickname "Borax Ebiith". He 
successfully operated his mining venture 
and became rich. Then in 18S8, one of his 
ccopetitors, VJilliam T. Coleman, suff erred 
financial diff iciilties and ardth. was aible 
to purchase Coleman's properties, includii^ 
the Lila C Minesite in Death Valley and 
a borax tnine at Bdirate, Cal. , n^ar Calico. 

Snith \-7as both a smart operator and 
good businesstuan. He realized that one of 
the key elements to a successful mine was 
good, cheap transportation. Because -dje 
mine at Teel's llarsh was playing out, 
c3^ier^tions v&re transferred to the raifite at 
Borate. This operation had the advantage 
of access to a major railroad just a few Map 1: Route of the Tonsfjah 15 Tide- 

miles away. In Septariber 1G90, all of • water Railroad 

Snith' s properties were nierged into a new 
company, the Pacific Coast Borax Conpany. 
For the next 9 years, his crews mined tiie 
Borate site, llien the minerals began to 

play out. The next racfve was to open tiie planned. Death Valley had again defeated 
Lila C lidne in Death V^ley. toan. Or had she?? At tHs tiiie, Sfiaitli 

This presented tremendous difficulties realized that rail txssxs^m^t^ti£fti tM^ 
and costs because there was no mill or his only choice. 

railroad nereby. Not even a town. It tfcable to interest any railroad com- 

\jas almost 100 miles to the nearest rail- pany in building a liae to serve his 
head at Ivanpah, Cal, To transport the mine, Saiith formed his own railroad, 
borax titiere, his crews constructed a $he Tonopah and Tidewater Failroad Go. 

vragon road from the Lila C to Ivanpah, ■5i?as incorporated on July 19, 1904. 

But instead of using wagon tr.ains or the Origpial plans called for the line 

now famous 20 tnile team outfits, Sttith to be built north fCem Las Vegas, Ifev, 

planned to use steam powered tiraction but other factors forced a change of 

engines. His first load m^e a total of plans. He decided to then link tp 
14 miles bcifore it broke down. NotMng with the Atdiison, Tc^eka & Santa Fe 
CGul4 ragfee tlte steam ig^^^ij^s ma^k ©s EAilroad at ttMlmt cilifcmia. 
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In Septeaiber o£ 1905, coistruction 

began ficom Ludlow, heading north to ■- 
Gold Center, 167 utiles away. Plans * • 
were to build this portion first; 
then extend the line to Tonopah and 
later to tiie Tidewater (San Diego) . 

Bie first section of trade was 
' laid on Itovadber 19 , 1905 . Construc- 
tion crews reached Silver Lake, north 
of tiie present day Baker, in llarcii 
of 1906 and on to Dtmont in May. 

The railroad then suff erred a 
slosatown due to difficult constmctim 
and labor trouble. The delay cost 
the linB one year adn caused it to 
abandon plans to ext^id the line to 
Tmcpdj. It was 12 difficult and 
expensive Tni1.es through the Annagosa 
m^veds Canyon. Large cuts were reqqdred 
alonig witi. nLinerous lor^ fills and 
three major trestles. Ihe line 
. finally reach^ Tecopa in May of 1907 ^ ' 
J :!||ie next month. Zabriskie was reac^iM 
slid the line becanie 91 miles lorg. 
Zabriskie was, for a ^ile, a busy 
place, servii^g as the railhead for 
construction crews and the termiitis 
of trains. 

de T & T finally reached Gold 
Center on October 30, 1907. At 
approkiTnately 3:00 M that afternoon, 
t£e last spite was hammered in. There 
v^TOS ipo celebration, however, as the 
cfc^lary was reeling feon tiie effects 
of ^le Panic of 1907. Banks were 
cloSied, mines were shuttirg down, and 
business in general was bad. 

The T & T quickly settled into 
its daily routine. The Lila C 
mine was activated and all equip- 
ment from the Borate mine was 
shipped to Death Valley. A 
mill was constructed and the ore, . 
colcEnanite, was both crusl:^ and 
roasted at the tnill. "Uk remain- 
ing borax crystals were then 
shipped out on the T & T to the 
Pacific Coast Bcorax Go's refinery 
at Alameda, Cal. or to New Jersey. 

A new town, Ryan, was founded 
to serve the mine. This was to 
be the first of 2 gecgr^hically 
different Fyans to serve tte 
EOPimy's Deatii Valley cpemtioiaB. 
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Hap 2: Route of the BuLLf rog-GoLdfield 
Railroad operated by the T 8 T 




Amargosa Sorg 

and 
Sf erry Wasli 



In June of 1908, the T & T eacpafided its crperations all t±ie wy to the 
torn of Goldfield, Nevada, by assmdng operation of anotiifir line, t±e 
Bullfrcg-Goldfield Railroad, .iMjch was in financial difficulties, sanethlqg 
the T & T always had, although miiiimized by its parent coo^jany, the Pacific 
Cloast Borax Go, Thjs a saying arose, "T & T all the way", meaning all the 
way form Ladlow to Goldfield. 

Bie new stations operated by the T & T are shof^ on Map 2, At Goldfield, 
passengers for Tonop^ were required to transfer to trains of another lin&, 
the Tonopah and Goldfield raitoaaid. 

The year of 1914 was an interesting one for the T & T. It lost its 
Goldfield route due to a merger of the EuUfrog -Goldfield Hail road and 
the Las Vi^as and Tonopah Railroad. Uie ores at the Lila C mine began to 
give cut. However, a new mine was opened up 12 miles northwest of the Lila 
G nnnesite and named the BitMy McCarty. A new narrow gauge extension of the 
Iteath Valley Eailroad was built to the site and the entire town of Ryan 
was moved to the new site near the Biddy McCarty. Hais Ryan at the Lila C 
mine is known as "old" Ryan and "new" I?yan is near the Biddy McCarty ndne. 

During January of 1916, flooding was responsible for closing a portion of 
the tracHits fccta Crucero past Silver Lake and the founding of a new townsite. 
The trades at normally Silver take were so flooded as to be unusable. 
A tsxporary 7% mile dettxir ar<3iind the flooded Silver Lake "was constructed. 
Shortly tt^eafter, the depot and vjarehouse at Silver lake were destroyed 
due to the effects of the vs-ter and the entire town was moved to the drier 
East shore and the tanparea:j line became pennanent. 

The ensuing years were to be .^LgELcult ones for the T & T. Its sources 
of business were usually short-lived and unreliable. In 1919, the Acme 
miiie closed down due „ , 

to a cave in that Below is the seLf-propeLLed train operated by 

killed several miners. ^ (Courtesy of Uhibh Pacific RR) 

A new borax mine 
epea^ Northeast of 
©erstley Station, 
but closed 5 years 
later. In 1927, a 
spur line was built 
to Carrara to haul 
marble, but that 
^s teirporary. And 
in 1931, the Biddf 
McCarty mine closed 
and ti^ Death Valley 
?.a i Iroad was torn 
out. 

The T & T found 
itself in quite a 
difficult situation. 
It served an area of 
few people and even 
femx businesses . in 
the middle of the 
Great Anerican Depres 
sion. Instead of run- 
nlng full 
tried a self 
ed railcar 

to the right. g™;^^^.,:.-: 

continued on t 




Looking across through the 
shimmering heat waves that rise 
from the barren salt-encrusted 
surface at Seoileg lake on a sum- 
mer day, you would conclude 
that it was not a very imposing 
iondmork to bear the name of so 
worthy a pioneer cs John 
Eearles. But if you will go to the 
greoi chemical plant that stands 
like a mirage on the floor a£ the 
kdoe bed, and listen to the engi- 
neers telling about the wealth of 
chemicals extracted from flie 
brine that lies beneath the crust 
of Bcdt, ymx will realize tfiat it is 
no mean honor to have one's 
name attached to such a store- 
house of wealth as lies beneath 
the uninviting surface of this des- 
ert playa. John SecErles po3Sed 
away 45 years ago, but the min- 
eral wealth he discovered is 
ploying a tremendous role in in- 
dustry and war m this year of 
1942, as you will leam from Ora 
ObartiMffSf. 



W pHA LEE; OSERlEtlFFEf^ 



/ / IGH up ta the mountains which 
"/-J overlook Seatles lake, at the head 
of a tornious, rocky trail, lii; the 
ruins of the oIJ homestead of John \X'cm- 
pie Searles. In rhe march of time over 75 
years have passed since that home was 
buUt, but in the still of the dcsett the deep 
canyon seems to edio the cbant of Chines; 
coolies as they pidted ind shoveled away 
at the tatipf hillside to build terraces and 
walls and develop a vita supply. 

Tune and cloudbursts have almost ob- 
literated the trail, and the buildings have 
crumbled away, but the mammoth fis; trees 
and grape vines, still flourishing an^ bear- 
ing fruit, are living memorials to the cour- 
age and faith of one of the most colorful 
(Saracters of early desert history. 

John Seatlej was afliong those intrepid 
pioneeis who endured bacdship and pd- 




John nr. Searles — he Mine ta Calif orma to bunt gold, and ni^i a f orlmie out of hor^. 



v:ition to reach the California gold fieldi 
fay way of the wagoa train in 1849. De- 
scending from ancestnis who won renown 
with the Amencan army ia the Eevolu- 
tionary war, the courage and fearlessness 
which he had inherited were bis only pos- 
sessions when he joined his brother Dm- 
nis at Indian creek, Shasta county, Califor- 
nia. The two brothers cast about for a few 
years in farming and mining but eventual- 
ly disposed of dieir holdings, and In IB62 
accjuired and began operating mining 
daims in the Slate range, just east of the 
present Searles lake in central California. 
Their camp looked out on a vast dry lake 
of what was thought at that time to be salt 
and carbonate of soda. 

One day Seades, conliding in no qne^ 
^tbei«d samples of c^^ls fcom Que fied 



of the lake and took them to San Francisco 
for analysts. At first he was told they con- 
tained t>orax. But after more trips to San 
Francisco and more analyses had been 
made, he was told that they contained not 
a single trace of borax. Disappointed, he 
returned to the desert where he devoted 
the next iev.- years to working his mine 
and developing his homestead in the 
mountains. 

One day in 1873 a man drifted into the 
Searles mining camp with some samples 
from a new borax discovery in Nc\adi. 
Realizing that they were the same tjp-j of 
crystals as the samples he had previously 
taken to San Francisco, Searles' interest in 
his own discovery was aroused once more. 
With a pack outfit he went to the south 
end of ike lake md located 6iQ acres. 
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The highly chemkulhed bvine from beneath' the dry lurfa0 
of Searles lake has cr eated d town of 2500 people at Ttana. 



ILater this acreage was inaeased to over 
2,000. 

Then he made another trip to San Fran- 
cisco with samplK. When he was told 
again that his c^stak contain dq borax he 
became suspicious. When he left San Fran- 
cisco for Los Angeks he was followed, but 
while in Los Angeles he formed a part- 
nership with Qiatlss Gtassatd, Eben M, 
SkiUings and bis brothec Dennis. While 
the other three gathered simple equipment 
for starting operations, Searies went in an 
opposite direction, camping and prospect- 
ing, still being foJUowed. When he was 
able finalljr to elude his Ibllowers he 
jfij^ed his pactaej^ at ^ dairos. 

When word readied the outside world 
that there was borax in Searles lake, hordes 
of men came to stake out claims. Claim 
jumping and murder knew no law on that 
frontier but in time most of the claimants 
Starved out and the claims were aban- 
doned. One or two small organizations at- 
tempted to produce the borax as a paying 
indwst^ but for oofs reasc^ or another 
fadiid bat of the ptctore. 

Wilii Ctjide gtjiiipioent Searles' little 
band eollet^d botax in cowhide baskets 



aad carried it to a large boiling pan where 
it was boiled for 56 hours, 'fiie solution 
was thetf rtm into vats so that the crystals 
could form on the sides. After d^in^ it 
was put into 70 -pound bags, loaded into 
20- mule- team wagons and hauled to San 
Pedro, California, where it was transport- 
ed by water to S;in Francisco. Thus the 
borax industry on the now famous Searles 
lake was born. Those wagons, built and 
operated for Searles by Oso Viejo, who, at 
the time of this writing is still living in 
Los Angeles, were the first 20-mule-teim 
borax wagons ever put in operation. It 
was one of the Searles wagons that Salty 
Bill Parkinson, Searles' foreman, later 
drove across country' foe exhibition; at the 
St. Louis exposition in 1?C4, 

On january 1, 1S7J, Searles married 
Macy Covington in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. On February 27, 1874, a son, Dennis, 
was bom to them. But those were difficult 
years for the city-bred girl. Never inured 
to the rigors of desert pioneering, her 
mind wandered in the maze of primitive 



hardships and lost its way. Though de- 
prived of her help and compamonship he 
continued, with die aid of a faithful old 
Chinese cook, to keep his small son mth 
him and carry on his enterprises. 

In the operation of his borax works 
Searles had accumulated considerable real 
And personal property — land, buildings, 
wagons, mules, horses, antj other ecjuip- 
mtnt. On one occasion he bad gone with 
the mule team shipment to San Fedco, ' 
leaving Dennis, then four years odd, in the 
Care of the Chinese cook. A few days aftet 
the wagon train had left camp there sud- 
denly appeared in the distance, like a 
plague of locusts, a band of hostile Indi- 
ans. Sensing the danger the old Chinaman 
quickly gathered some food and fled with ■ 
Dennis into a nearby canyon in. the moun- 
tains. The Indians dosed in on the camp, 
burned everything that would bum, and 
drove the stodc pver the Slate range Mo 
the Piinaniirtt vatley. 

S.ind storms in all their deadly fury are 
as nocliing compared with the anger of 
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John Seades when he returned and beheld 
the ruins of all that he possessed. As soon 
as the Chinamaa and Dennis reappeared 
he assembkd the team, took the sacue driv- 
ers, and Started bade for San Pedro, stop- 
ping pnroute to leave his two passengers 
in friendly hands in San Bsrnardino, At 
San Pedro they bought mules, old army 
saddles and repeating rifles, hired a small 
band of longshocemi^n from the docks, 
and returned to the desert to track down 
the Indians. 

Searles caught up with them in the foot- 
hills of the Panamint mountains where a 
bloody battle ensued. The Indians were 
fighting with bows and arrows, and, as one 
of the survivors told later, they did not 
fear the white men, thinking thai the ar- 
rdws would mow them down while rifles 
■were being reloaded. Many Indians were 
killed and wounded and the remainder 
fled in panic, leaVipg the livestock behind. 
Searles and Hs men drove the stodc back 
into Searles lake basir where he began the 
heart-breaking task of rebuilding the 
bora>: works. 

In later years the faithful Chinese serv- 
ant enjoyed an annuity which had been es- 
tablished by Searles. He died in San Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown 10 years after Searles 
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had passed on to his own reward. The son 
Dennis later attended Stanford university 

where he graduated in its first class -with 
Herbert Hoover. He died in San Fran- 
dsoJ November 25, 191 

In the rebuilding of the borax plant a 
corporation was formed under the name 
of the San Bernardino Borsx Mining 
company. About 60 men were employed. 
TheTioraxms still hauled out by 20.nitile-" 
.team wagons to Mojave, the then nearest 
railway station, where it wais shipped by 
rail to San Francisco. With each load 
worth $4,000, and a load going out every 
four days, ^e business produced a tre- 
mendous revenue, but rival concerns paid 
Searles and his associates such a handsome 
sum of money to discontinue opetatloti 
that they dosed down theit plant m 1895. 

At the time of the operation of Searles* 
plant geologists considered the surface de- 
posit to be the largest supply of natural 
borax in the world. None of them, not 
even John Searies himself, dreamed that 
under the h;.rd white surface of the lake 
was a subterranean brine and a vast stra- 
tum of crystals containing thousands of 
times more borax than wa5 exposed on 
the surface, as well as many other salts and 
chemicals which were later to take their 



pl^rc in tlie world of science, industry, agr 

riculture and national defense. 

"When it was discovered that the under- . 
ground lake also carried a vast potash con- 
tent, the PteMdeot of the United States, by 
1 prodarmliooj -vilfeidfew Searles lake into 
a potash reservsi Qongress shortly^ there- 
after passed a leasiftg MIl authorizing th% 
department of the interior to lease the de- 
posits of potash and other minerals in tlie 
vlake, preventing private parties thence- 
■fcrth from procuring it outright. This bil^ 
however, did not disturb those daims 
which already had been patented, indud- 
ing the holdings of the Sari Bernardino 
Coras; Mining company as well as those 
of the Cahfornia Trona company, a sub- 
sidiary of Goldfields, Ltd, 

In 1908 the Qlifornia Trora company 
undert-ook to manufacture diemicals fron^ 
the brine, but, foe various reasons, fotuul 
the going too tough and went into the 
hands of a receiver. The company tay prac- 
tically dormant until 1913, when it again 
made the same attempt under the name 
American Trona corporation. 

Between 1913 and 19l6 various ex- 
perimental processes were developed, 
tests were made, pknts were huilt at enor- 
mous expense and promptly abandoned. 
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Hlitoiy does not record whether those try- 
ing years proved to be a death struggle for 
the processes previously used or iabor 
pains of the tiew Trona which was about 
to be born, but finally, in 1916, a plant to 
roJi'ce pot.ish and borajc by what was 
nown as tht Gcimwood process was com- 
pleted and placed in operation. 

Ten weils, about 85 feet deep, were 
drilled through the salt crust an<i into tf:e 
brine. A pumping plant was installed and 
a pipeline constructed to carry the liquid 
to the plant where the chemicals wete ex- 
tracted by means of evaporation. Th's 
plant was the real beginning of the pres- 
ent Trona, Production of salts from the 
brine by the Amerion Trona company, 
and its^soocKssof, the Anterlcan Potasa^uid 
Giemieat coiforation, has been contlou- 
ous since that time. 

Th« varietjr of the uses for Ttiana prod- 
vrts seems to be as unlimited as tlw uni- 
verse. The coarse grade of ix)tash is wsed 
chiefly in fertlltrers. The finer gtade is 
used in the manufacture of soaps, textiles, 
matches, medicines, dyes, glass, photo- 
graphic preparations, and many other 
things. 

One grade of borax finds its way Into 
heat-iesisting glasses, ordinary bottle 
glass, and vitreous or porcelain enamels, 
glazes for ceramic ware, leathet, paper, 
adhesives and textiles. It is used as a sol- 
■vent for casein, as a flux in the brazing and 
welding of metals, to retard the decay of 
citrus fruits, and to prevent the groMh of 
certain fungi which cause sap statn in num- 
erous types of lumber. 

Boric acid (technics!) is used in the 
manufacture of vitreous enamels, heat- 
lesisting glass and glazes for ceramic 
ware. It is also used in electro- plating and 
the manufacture of electrolytic condensers. 
More highly refined boric acid goes into 
various pharmaceuticals and cosmetics. 

Soda ash is probably the most versatile 
of all the products obtained from the 
Searles lake brine. It becomes baking soda, 
drugs, dye-stuffs, caustic soda, and other 
salts coatainiog sodium as the base. It 
softeas water, helps in the refining of 
lubticating oils, is an ingredient in "mia^ 
preservatives and is a nseM element in tfe 
manufacture of paper. 

Salt cake (wdium sulphate) is largely 
used in the manufacture of kraft paper, 
plate and window glass, dyes, ehenutsls, 
tannmg, cattle dopes and pharimceutical 
f rodurts. 

The youngest b^n-cfaildren of the re- 
search depattffleht are the recovery of lith- 
ium frorn the process foams and slimes 
which formerly were wasted and the re- 
covery of bn;niine and alkali bromides 
from the potash. Heretofore lithium has 
been obtained by mine production of min- 
erals. As prepared at Trona it constitutes 
the Hlgj^ grxde Itthluibn ote kno^. 
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In addition to a great manj' medicinal uses 
lithium chloride is used ra air<ondition- 
ing units for de-humidifying, in metal- 
lurgy for copper refining, in the red fire 
of fireworks, and for many chemical ex- 
periments. Bromine and the bromides are 
largely used in modern industrial arts. It 
is a vital constituent of Ethyl gasoline as 
well as a fumigant for preventing weevils 
and damage to stored supplies of grain. 
The bromides ate used also in the photo- 
graphic industry. In a national cme^ency 
Bie photographer and his supplies as; well 
as the Ethyl gasoline used in aeropdanes 
become of utmost importance. 

And the end is not yet! The axiom in 
the old riddle "the mote youjtake, the 
more you leave" must have been ^id of 
the brine in Searles lake, for, in Spite of 
the enormous amount pumped out each 
day, scientists claim that it constantly is 
being replaced and that there is no indica- 
tion rhat the supply will be diminished for 
at least 100 years. And so, judging the fu- 
ture by the past, who can say what addi- 
tional wonders for the benefit of all man- 
kin<l Itre still lurking in that brine? 

The village of Trona resembles, to some 
extent, an army post. Where once there 
was a pitiful little handful of rude cabins 
on the edge of the salt beds there are now 
hundreds of modem comfortable homes 
on well-kid-out streets. There is a fully- 
equipped ^ade and high sciiool, a public 
library; a rboefern up-to-the-minute hospi- 
tal with two doctors, a corps of nurses and 
a dentist; a moving picture theater, an 18- 
hole go if course, and a completely- 
equipped trapshooting ground. It also 
boasts an airport with hangars for a num- 
ber of privately owned planes, as well as 
one of the finest open-air swimming pools 
intheWwt, ° 

A large and commodious retail sbjte 
carries food, dry goods and drugs. In the 
early mining days of John Searles it was 
necessary for him to drive his raule team 
over 100 miles to Tehachapi for his sup- 
plies and feed for bis stock- Later he ran a 
small store fais Gmk for the benefit of 
the employes in his borax works. The ruins 
of that little store building are still Stand- 
ing on the shore of the lake. 

In contrast to the 20-mule-team wagons 
which groaned and creaked their way 
across the desert in the early days of John 
Searles, the American Potash and Chemi- 
cal corporation now owns and operates 
its own railroad between Trooa and 
Searles station, a distance of 31 mites, 
where it connects with the Southern Paci- 
fic railway. Two huge engines, piloting an 
average of 35 cars, now puff out of Ttoni 
every day starting about 1,300 tons of 
products on their way to every comer of 
the g'obe. 

There are now 19 wells operating on 
the Mce and sv;#itge # 2,l®^DieQ 



Jons of brine flow through pipelines into 
the plant every 24 hours. From this brine 
approximately 1,260 tons of chemicals ace 
extracted. To carry on this herculean 
chore, with loading and ^ippin^ requires 
about 1,250 employes, who, with their 
families, constitute the entire populatioo 
of Trona, numbering about 2,500. 

With Trona products taking such an im- 
portant place in the scientific and indus- 
trial world, it is not surprising that the 
interesting little city has gathered unto h;r 
bosom a most unusual class of people. It 
boasts some of the finest chemical and 
engineering brains in the country. 

Houses, administration buildings,, store 
buildings and dormitories for single men 
and women are ail air-cooled — almost sin- 
fully comfortable in the hottest suuirnpf 
weather. It's a far cry back to those pio- 
neering days when there was no relief 
from the ckncing, baking he^ waves of 
the lake basin. 

John Wemple Searles, son of George 
and Helen Wemple Searles, was born at 
Tribes Hill, Monf^-oiiiery county. New 
York, on November 16, 1828. Though 
tite glittedng, shlnunering borax crystals 
in the bed of the lake whidi now bears his 
name were not the yellow gold which he 
expected to find at fiie end of the covered 
wagon trail, they made him a rich man 
and left a legacy of benefits and blessings 
to be enjoyed by the whole world for 
generadans to coiite. 

History records that in bis early pio- 
neering days, whiie on a deer-hunting ex- 
pedition into the mountains of Kern coun- 
ty, Searles had a gruelling, breath-taking 
fight with a huge grizzly bear which left 
his shoulder and one side of his face per- 
manently mangled. Companions on the 
hunt managed to get him to Los Angeles 
where surgeons miraculously saved his 
life. Grim reminders of the incident today 
arc a bottle containing 2 1 pieces of broken 
bone and teeth and an old Spencer rifle 
with many bear-teeth dents in it. Perhaps 
only the kind of pluck and courage which 
saw him through that encounter could 
have fought off daim jumpers and 
marauding Indians in his early twrax days 
and establish for posterity one of the most 
important industries in America today. 

John Searles died on October 7, 1897, 
and his body Ues in the purple ^adows of 
the Uttle cemetery it St. Helena, Califor- 
nia. But to Watch the sun sink behind the 
hills at Trona and the short twilight fade 
into night, with the silhouette of the huge 
industrial giant outlined in black against 
the desert sky — ^then suddenly a million 
electric lights rivaling the long jagged 
points of the stars — one feels that his spirit 
has come back that the desert may claim its 
own; that here indeed death has beeo 
swallowed up in victoiry. 
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probable scene near Kanab, Ulah, about 60 million years ago when dinosaurs were a common feature oj the landscape. Plants 
shown in it^tmnp tvsiiim^^H poj^ Ui^'Tti4i;^ fl^Pf 4^m^*'^ I^W'^ Hmgi^tyi 



tke gianU Kanai 

When Roy Alf went hunting in southwestern Utah, he did not hcrve to 
wait for open season. He was on the trail of giants thai rooxned the land 
60 million years ago. And when he came back to Cloremotit he brought 
only the footprints of the 0aats— but from these footprints, scientists hove 
been able to reconstruct the probable appearance and habits oi these 
dmgon like monsters who disappeared £;om the earth about 25 million 
rears ago. Here ore some bxcts. theories told myt|b» ciboi;^ <QnoiKnii& who 
Isit Uteic tcocks In the red mtid of Utcdt and Arizaaa before ttie Southwest 

By JERRY LAUDERMILK 
Drawings by the author 



rHIS is a story about giants that 
stalked across the Utah mud -flats 
at least 60 millpon yeacs ago when 
the waves of the Pacific still beat againS 
the shores of Acizoni. Qlifomk was 
buried deep beneath the sea. Thie Ro^ikies 
had not yet been upheaved. And where 
the CoSorado river has since cut the terrific 
gorge of Grand Canyon, <5uietly meander- 
ing strcasis fl0wed thfou^ a lercl flood- 
plain. 

It was a spring morning four years ago 
when Ray A If, geologist of Claremont and 
instructor at the Webb School for Boys, 
was on a geologial excursion near Kanab, 



Utah. The day ha^ started all wrong. In 
the first place, he had left without hammer 
and knapsack. In the second place, he had 
OtUy a genera! idea as to what he slight 
ecged to 'find and where to find it. "niis 
combination generally means that yon will 
wind up in good collecting territoty with- 
out means of removing or ^o^iting 
your choice specimens. 

This was famous dinosaur country, or 
rather, dinosmc track country. At Kanab, 
the ganige man had reported plentiful 
tracks of all sizes in the sandstone strata 
of the nearby canyons and furnished direc- 
tions to iind ,^BEn. A hamnuiir «ad <cblsi;l 



were donated by a cooperative stone cutter 
of Kanab. 

Now welt equipped, Ray soon arrived 
on a ledge 150 feet up the canyon walL 
There he gazed fascinated at the three-toed 
tracks of a giant whose birdlike foot had 
a total length of 16 inches and whose 
stride Was mote than eight feet. Ray 
finally succeeded in chopping out a 75- 
pound stab with its footprint intact from 
the red, calcareous sandstone of the canyon. 
After several narrow escapes from loss 
and breakage including nea r -engulf me nt 
in the quicksand of the wash, the slab with 
several others finally came to a safe harbor 
in the Webb School museum where they 
stand, silent witnesses to events that tooli; 
place in Arizooa and Utah long ago. 

The red trade-bearing sandstone with 
shale, conglomerate and other rocks makes 
up the strata of the Chinle formation, sedi- 
mentary dt^posits of the Triassic age which 
underlie a vast area in Arizona, Utah and 
part of New Mexico. The formation takes 
its name from the Chinle valley of nortb- 
eastcm Arizona where the depodt Is U32 
i&X thick. Qiinle Itself (pronounced Qiia- 
Lee) is a Navajo word meaning "at the 
mouth 6f the canyon." 

To date, a few bones from Kaiparowits 
peak and some scraps from New Mextcs 
are the only instances of actual dinosaur 
remains which have beee tiiCDVered ftCKn 
theCiuDle. Aside Isom these twa cases the 
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Left — Tbne-toed dinosaur footprint Irom Trimkiarmation, Utah. Total IsngA af track, 16 inches. "Si^t— Another dlnosauT 
tra£kjriimTm(mealVtal!>^Tkif a^pa^^^ of jntiilUr aaimal ef djfferent itpifief. FJkotos hyBajfAlf, Clofemont, Cadf, 



sole record of the dense dinosaur popu- 
latioii %dX once lived in and around 
ICat»b' is preserved in these ancient foot- 
prtfits left m liie o!d muds aad sand ba.cs 
now hardened into rod:. 

This dinosaur track locality at K^sab is 
not the only plstie where a vast concourse 
of reptilian giants had left their footprints. 
There was something like it in the cele- 
brated dioosaur locauties of die Connecti- 
cut valley, another formation which, like 
the Chi ale, was a deposit 
of the Tciassic age. Here 
again the scarcity of bones 



made them. In the case of the tracks that 
Ray Alf found we can say that the animal 
was large, probably 20 feet high, and that 
it walked like a man. When it made the 
tracks it was in no hnny for the trades arc 
sharp and show (hat he set his feet down 
and lifted them up without Splashing the 
mud which was a trifle too wet for ideal 
casting and would have splattered Lf he had 
been in a rush. 

The Kanab tracks are those of manj 



caused 



species 



after 



spe- 



cies (93 in all) to be 
known only by the tracks 
the animaLs left in the 
mud of swamps and on 
the sandy banks of Trias- 
sit livers. Fortunately an 
cjtpeit sotaetimes can tell 
a great deal about an an- 
imal from its tracks alone. 
Since pa!eon;ologists 
know in much detail the 
general anatomy and pro- 
portions of the many spe- 
cies of dinosaucs, eicsmio' 
ation of a $et of footeiffnts 
furnishes an indkatlon as 
to the size of the beast that 




l« 1657 folks thought one type of dragon looked like thij. Dr, ]shn 
j^shnsoitijn his "Wstorla Animalitsm" sayi this specimen was captured 
m the fields of Bologna, anJ calls it a wingless, two-legged dragon. 



diHereiA Shades of dinosaurs and very 
dosely resemble the footprints from Con- 
necticut valley where the trick of one 
giant named Euhrontes divmcalni is 
almost a duplicate of the Id-inch track 
from Kanab. AE the e^'tdence indicates 
that these dinosaurs were related spedes 
and ranged generally throughout North 
America and lived in the same type of dl- 
mate and surroundings. 

The Tciassic was one of the most inter- 
esting ioterT.'aU in the 
earth's history. It was 1 
time of leor^nizadon 
after the great depression 
of die Permian period 
when for at least 15,000,- 
000 years, hard times 
were general throughout 
the whole earth. Andent 
and outmoded animals 
and plants were passing 
out of the picture to give 
place to newer but still 
fantastic types in a state 
of solution. Some as- 
pects of the late Triassic 
of Arizona and Utah re- 
quire considerable effort 
of the imigitiatioa to 
visualize. 

For instance, one sec- 
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tion of the Pacific coast line of the ancieaC 
North Ameiican land-mass cjctoidcd noith 
and south for t distance of 250 miles oe 
more almost ii| exactly the same meridian 
is the western ViA Mrder and was about 
equally divided between the two States. Be- 
ginning here and extending eastward, the 
p»rt of the land in which we ate most inter- 
ested, stretched away for a thousand jniies 
in the shape of a sock with the bottom of 
the heel just it the coast line. The foot ex- 
tended to the north with the toe in central 
Wyoming, whUe the leg reached aU the 
way to central Texas. 

For decades geologists have been of the 
opinion that this region was either desett 
or semi-desert because typical red sedi- 
ments, gcrerally supposed to indicate ex- 
cessive aridity, occur everywhere. The sand 
and silt of these red rocks are soil trans- 
ported by ^eams from the erosion of the 
ancestral Kockles and the mountains of 
Cascadia, an obliterated land-mass in the 
west. Much cliy from the weathering of 
ash from either local or remote volcanoes 
is another typical feature of the region. 
Some of the particles in these old cocks 
arc aeolian sand ind the accepted theory 
was that these materials had accumulated 
on the bottom of a shallow sea of immense 
extent and surrounded by parched and 
arid shores. Recent discoveries, however, 
tDade it necessary for geologists to modify 
some of their views. 

In 1941, the pri!.: o:>otan;st, Lyipin.. H-. 
Daugherty, who then was tnaking es^ea- 
sive investigations of the Triassic deposits 
of northern Arizona as pact of the program 
beiiig carried out by the Carnegie iristitu- 
tion of Washington, D. C, identified 38 
species of plants some of which were of 
types that precluded the possibility of a 
permanently desett habitat Although 
Daugherty's researches were on material 
from the Petrified Forest national monu- 
ment about 20 miles eait of Holbrook, Ari- 
zona, and all of 220 miLes southeast of Ki- 
nab, much of the petrified wood is from the 
same species of trees in the two localities. 
So it is reason^le to suppose that the 
flora was the same in uie iatecvemng 
territory. 

That the Kanab locality was not desert 
is shown conclusively not only by the 
abundance of fossil plants but by &e 
great size of some of the petrified trees, one 
from Utah being twelve and a half feet 
in diameter and 185 tat long. It is gen- 
erally accepted that QUich of the region 
va^ only slightly above sea-level and 

Western half oj United Statei during 
Lute Trias sic PerioJ when waves of 
the Pacific heat against shores of Ari- 
zona, and the red Chinie geological 
formation was dominant in Uttih, 
northern Arizona and New Mexiee. 
Map ada^ud from Pieraon and 
SiMthert^'Teiaboak af Ceota^." 



spread out in vast flood-plains traversed 
by slow streams carrying much driftwood. 
"Hie battered condition of many of the 
petrified logs shows that th^ have come 
Itom afar. Reeds and rusha grew in ^ck 
brakes in marshy places. 

Even swamps were a common feature 
of the landscape. This is shown by the 
presence of fossil trees with their trunks 
swoilm at the base like those of the bald 
cypress of Louisiana. Oo slightly higher 
ground curious cycad-like trees and plants 
with broad, strap-like leaves — Yuccites 
(no relation to our yuccas) , grew frond to 
bianch with conifers and the forerunners 
of our cnodern hardwood trees. One of 
the most abundant conifers was a dose 
relative, of our star-piae frequently seen 
in padcs. 

The wonder of trees and logs changed 
to stone nahirally has left a deep impres- 
sion on the legends of the Indians who 
saw them scattered over the waste and felt 
that there must be some supernatural 
explanation. To the Navajo they are 
yeitsobitsin or the bones of Yeitso, a mon- 
ster slain by dhe Sua in a great battlcv The 
scatbued and broken bones of Ydtso and 
his ctjngealed bIoo<t— 4iiie hcva-flows— are 
all ttiat remain to tetl the talc of the titanic 
struggle. The Pahutes explain the logs as 
being the broken weapons of the Great 
Wolf god, Shinarav. 

.The tckssic dimate thmagtewt ^ 



region typified by the Chtnle was evidendy 
one of sharply divided rainy and dry 
seasons. For months the tsiinfail woold be 
very gi%a^ then would come a season of 
absolute dmught and it is believed pr6b> 
able that it was during the long, ho^ dry 
Spells that the desert aspect originated. 
The temperature was mild,, pouibiy 
tropical, 

Thxs Triassic world, which tishered in 
\^ the Mesozoic or Middle A^es of the earth's 
history, supported an aairoal population 

stranger than any that lived before or 
since. It was the Reptile Age just begin- 
ning, the reign of the dinosaurs (terrible 
lizards). The creation of these fantastic 
beasts was not, as is sometimes supposed, 
one of Nature's experimental failures. 
Actoally, the dinosaurs were a great suc- 
cess. For 55,000,000 yean these almost 
brainless, moronic aoiiml thugs dominated 
the entire earth as Lords of Oeation. 

Knowledge of the different species of 
dinosaur and their anatomy is rather new 
and is being constantly enlarged by new 
finds and coodnual research. As recently 

as 1802 some of the trades in the Connec- 
ticut valley were explained by the local 
inhabitants as the tracks of Noah's raven. 
They looked like gigantic bird tracks and 
were so accepted. Our grandfathers bad 
not the slightest inkling that such aoimals 
as £nosaurs ever existed. The dragoo 
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do with finds of the bones of these actual 
dragons because these coyths developed 
in parts of the earth where dinosaur re- 
mains rarely are found. Where such a 
foundation might be expected, as in Qiina, 
the dragon was no orclinary animal but a 
supernatural being connected with earth, 
air, fire or water. Despite the fact that the 
ancients had no data to go by and appar- 
ently created their dragons from thin aa, 
they soinetiaiss did a ntcl^ decent job In 
unkaowingly tnventmg an imaginaty dino- 
saur. The reproduction shown is from 
an old "History of Animals" published 
in 1657 and exxept for the fact that it 
needs another pair of legs and that the 
neck and tail are a trifle "arty" it almost 
eotild^H3i% IS A |)ictuie of Amhhattrus, 
ohe of the anaUer caouvotous dinosaurs. 

It was not until tfa^ any attempt 
was made to ei^^fun in & scicnti% 



the meaning of fossil dinosaur bones. This 
was from an account of a find in the 
Jurassic deposits of southern England. The 
question remained indefinite however 
until 1841 when Richard Owen, the an- 
atomist, pointed to the fact that the bones 
were those of a li3:ard-lilEe aniinal ^Of^be 
named the thing 3 "dinosaur." 

It is easy to acquire the wrong impres- 
sion of dinosaurs. We are likely to think of 
them as being simply magnified lizards, 
but some were little fellows less than a 
foot long from nose to the tip of the tail. 
Their hones show that they were allied to 
three other groups — the birds, the croco- 
diles and a curious dan, the Rhyncho- 
cephdta, a group which now has but a 
single Uving representative, the Sphen- 
odon, or tua-tara of New Zealand. This 
low-grade, li^d-like ceptile has a pee-wee 
bfatn. Id jf«c!aiens 20 isdsa long tile 
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The 130 or so residents of Red Mountain, Cal. , 
a fcsiner silver ndnlng town on the Mojave Desert 
about 2 miles south of Jcijann^buccg on Highsay 
395 imy be landless. 

According tx> the BLK, they are squatters , living 
in houses they own, but en federally owned land due 
to a tangle of red tape regarding tiie ruins of the 
Kelly Mine. Sonewhere along the way, txjwciShli) papers 
were not filed tmM.ch means the federal govemo^t 
still owns the land they live on. 

Vpaa trying to purchase their land from the 
govemnent, which sane residents claiai they were told 
they could do, prospective purchasers -were informed 
that the land could not be sold because of a possible 
conflict over the ownership of the old mining claims. 
If the claiits T,:ere bought aod proven to be valuable, 
then under the (mining) law, the claiodholders get 
title to the land, both underground and the sjuKEaae, 
#iere the residents homes are built. 

Similar situations have occurred, such as one in 
Apgels Camp on the Mother Lode and thsiy have been 
satisfactorily resolved. The townspeople of Eed 
MDuntain are trying to remedy tt^ir problem with a 
nesolm typical of realdeEits of this area. 
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brain is smaller than a pea. This animal 
also has a third eye on top of its bead, the 
pineal ey^ which is a very primitive char- 
acteristic also shown by some lizards in- 
cluding the common horned toad. But in ' 
the horned toad's case the eye is marked 
by a tiny opaque scale while in ttta-tara the 
pineal eye is well developed and said to be 
sensitive to tempecature changes. Some 
dinosaurs, the Plaleosaurj, show evidence 
of having had a pineat eye on top of the 
head. Like tua-tara the dinosauran nteotal 
e<^uipraent was slight. The BrontosauT was 
sometimes 65 feet long and weighed dose 
to 40 tons yet the brain responsible for 
the action of this great mass of lizard fteh 
tipped the scales at two pounds) 

From the study of the teeth and 'jsm, 
anatomists know that there were both 
herbivorous and carnivorous types of dino- 
saurs. Some with spoon-shaped snouts ate 
the vegetation of the ancient swamps. 
Others had batteries of teeth with serrated 
edges set edgewise in the jaw to shear like 
the blades of scissors. These were the typi- 
cal flesh eaters, living eo^es of destruc- 
tion like TyrannosauTtts rex (King of the 
Tyrant lizards). Many species laid eggs 
like those found In Mongolia with the un- 
hatched baby dinosaur inside. We also 
know something about the skin that cov- 
ered these dumb reptiles. Casts of the 
hide have been recovered in a number of 
finds. This was thin like most snake skin 
but not covered with scales. Instead, ^ 
had a mosaic of tub^^ the ^dn of 
the giia monster. 

What wiped out fee dinosaurs? No- 
body knows for certain but there are 
some attractive theories. The facts are that 
for a period three times the length 0/ the 
mammalian domination of the earth, the 
reptiles flourished exceedingly, and then 
suddenly at the close of the Mesoioic, 
about 25,000,000 years ago, the last dino- 
saur died. Possibly this extinction was due 
Ho changittg of uie earth's climate from 
warm to cool and actually cold, Keptiles, 
with their cold blood and lack of any pro- 
tective covering such as hair or feathefl 
to cut down heat lost through radiation 
could not stand the rigors of even a mod- 
erate winter. With the onset of cold a 
torpor would settle down on the entire 
dinosaur race. This coupled with a slow 
mind challenged by the problems of chang- 
. ing environment would have been too 
much. They couldn't think fast enough to 
carry on. However, on the warm day of the 
Triassic when the unhurried giant left his 
track in the sandy mud at Kanab, such 
misfortunes were still 3 long way in the 
dim futuite^ 
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GOID NOGGET POUND 
Ihe Jtoazon Jungle, Brazil. A gold ra^gget 
weighing 80 pounds was found in a gold 
field in tiie Naked Mountains . This 
discovery foILcwed a 72.6 pound nugget 
discovered in tije saaie aaSea on, Maircfi 4, 
1983 . OfEicials efi^niafced its vsLbm 
at $385,000.00. 

im GOID & SILVER MIKE 

Yerington, Nevada - Pacific Silver 
Cozporatim announced plans to construct 
a 300 Tbti per day f lotatim and leaching 
facility at its newly developed luckskin • 
cdiie. A 1500 foot long inclined shaft 
•will be siffik to help transpcart t±e ore 
to the surface. The ccc^iany estimates 
there is 40,000,000 of ore at the site. 

PAHJIE imJXAKS LOSE A SIVER 

Washington DC - the US SuprsiB Court 
ruled tihat farmers in the Kewlands 
Eeclamatioti Project are entitled to 
■water fran the Carson River. This 
decision settles a 5S year old dispute 
in vMdb tie Indians claiined tiiat tiieir 
rights were prior and superior to those 
of the ranchers. The water flows to 
Pyrandd Lafee and provides a spasmdiig 
grounds for the Lahontan cutthroat trout 
and the cui-iJi. The Federal Government 
represented the Indians, despite tihe 
tribes' wishes to represent itself. 

GOLD mm EDBBED 

Cerrillos , New Mexico - Three hooded 
bandits tarcke into the Gold Fields Mine 
property near here on June 30, 1983. They 
reportedly stole #iat could turn out to 
be $500,000 of gold. It was not ail that 
siirple, however, the gold is treated ^th 
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MSiRlCOPA RESEEMTICK PRDOECT TO SIAKT 

Secretary of the Intecior Jaiaes Watt 
has announced that $1,000,000 has been 
allocated to initiate construction on 
the AK.-Chin Indian Coanunity Project. 
The project is located on tie Jfericcpa 
AK^Chin Reservatim in Pinal County, 
about 30 loiles south of Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tbe- pfTpject ■will repair Jxrigatim , 
facilities for 5000 acres and new 
facilities for over 3200 acres. 
tScnpletion of this project will take 3 
years and enable the ^K-Chin Indian 
Coniisjnity to use part of the 85000 acre 
feet of water guarmteed it anttjally by 
a 1978 act. Ibat act was passed to 
stabilize tiie agricultural econany of 
tbs AK-CMn ccGnmity, threataied by the 
depletion of ground water on vbich it 
depended, providii^ a permanent water 
source for th6 resermtim. 

SOS© TGNNEL MSX WPm 
DAYTON, Nevada ^ historic Sutro 
Itomel vtn-ch runs fran near here to 
Virginia City may be bade in use if a 
Canadian Cai5)any's plans materialize. 
The ccfs^say, Eea Gold Corparaticn of 
Vancouvere British Colymbia, announced 
that it has signed a letter of intent to 
purchase 400 acres of mineral rights from 
the Ccmstock T\innel and Draln^e Cctnpany 
of Carson City, owner of the Sutro Tunnel. 
VIben originally constructed, the Sutro 
tunnel was granted mineral rights to 
■ 2000 feet on either side of ttie tunnel 
by the ndiung coipanies on the Gomstock 
Lode. This area has not been mined and 
rucEior has it that there are several vein 
extensions on tunnel property. Not all 
is easy, however. Access to the tunnel 
is blocked tiy several cave-ins and these 
must be cleared and the tunnel inspected 
before use can begin. In an upcoming issue 
of lESEST, we will feature a story on the 
history of the tunnel & its cons 



Calendar of Western Events 



OCTOBER 22 & 23, LCDI GEM 6t MOEEAL SHCW 
Hale Park Buildiiig , 

209 Locust Stxeet, 

lodi, Calil, Hours 10:00 M - 5:00 m. . 



OCTOBER. 26-NOVEMBER 6, AEIIZONA STME FAIR 
lykiDoviell Boad & ISth k^&sM, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 
Features prize winning livestock, 
jEf^oultural exhibits, mineraLs, Mjd»a^ 
e^ tid&s, Entertairanent. 
iufaisfsim charged. 



OCTC^R 31-NaVEMBER. 2, WESTEEiN STAIES 
MENING EXPCfiiT3X3|I , j 
M3A Grand Hotel, I 
Eeno, Nevada i 



KCWEtBER 5 6( 6, GEM 6t EAKIH SCIENCE SHOT 
Santa Barbara Coanty Fair Gijounds, 
Stowell £< Ihombei^ Streets^ 
Santa Maria, Calif., 
Mineral displays, demonstrations. 
Chicken Barteque, d^l^S . 
Admission iPree. 



NCWEtBER 12 - SAN DIEGO lEAST MX 
Janes and Tesuque Pueblos, 
Albuquerque, Nk7 Ifexico, 
Ceremonial dances, Trsie Fair. 



NOVEMBER 12 6t 13 CATHE CAU* EDDEO 
Cattle Call Arena, 
Brawl ey, Calif., 

VJestem Para;ie Saturday 10:0b M 
(Downtcfwn) , .<odeo both days , Pit 
Beef Barbeque, Western dances 
Saturday night, Rodeo features, steer 
wrestling, calf roping, bareback 
riding, saddle bronc riding, bull 
riding, wxien's barrel race, auateuf 
contests and wild horse race, 
Tidcets - (619) 344-5206, Ad^tissim 
$5.00 and $7.00. 



mmmR>iB - 20 gem and mmral sasw 

Mmeralogical Society of Arizona, 
Youth Center Building, Arizona 
State Fairgrounds, 19tii A^reme srd 
McDcwell, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Hours 10:00 M till 6:00 EM, dealers, 
specinl exhibits, deeaonstcations , 



JANUARY 14 - 15, 1984 "GEMBQREE 84" 
Tule Gem and Mineral Society, 
Veterans Mes-norial Building, 324 North 
Kaweak Street, Exeter, Calif. , 
Exhibits, dealers, deaopBlaatiraQS* 
Admission Free, 



lEBRUARy 9 - 12 GEM AND MBCEAL SHOt^ 
Ittcson Coammity C3aiter, 260 South 
Church, Tucson, Arizona, Hours 10:00 
AM - 8:00 EM, Sunday to 5:00 EM, 
Blxhibits, programs. Annual meettoig of 
dtibs, dealers. LaEge Sbmr. 
Admission $1.50. 



EEBEIK8Y 16 - 18 SCOTISDALE (2M AND 
MINESAL SHCX-r, Camelview Plaza, 
Gamelback Road and 7Qth Street, 
Scottsdale, Arizona, 
BtMbit^, dgal^s. 

MARCH 3-4 GEMS ^1 MTNEEAL SHttJ 
tionrovia Rockhoiinds, Masonic Tarple, 
204 West Foothill Boalevaird, 
Monrovia, Calif. , 
Displays, lectures, dealers, 
Ttee AdrA'Ssicgi. 

MAECH 17 - IS RIVER GEMBOREE, Silvery 
Colorado River Rock Club, Junior High 
School Building, Hancock Road at 
X^eside, Bullliead City, Arizona, 
Dealers, demonstrations, displays, 
Bree Ad^iission. 



Ad^ 
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The desert rei^ioii has had more rainJoU than nor- 
mal during tKe fall and winter, and while other fac- 
tors Euch as freezing lemperotures or blistering 
winds may inteiiere, there is Ihe promise of a color- 
ful horlzoa when the wildllower season comes in 
February and March and April, In order that 
readers may extend their acquaintance with the 
flowering shrubs of the oiid region. Desert Moga- 
sune this month xesmnes the series of stories written 
hf Mary "B^ii ctbout Qte more conunon botonieal 
^>ecie5^ 

By MARY BEAL 

/yN WIDELY scattered areas of the Mojare and Colorado 
SJ defects the traveler fret^uently is attracted by a greyish 
blue-grQcn bush alive with clusters of bright ye! low blos- 
soms, <jUite unlike the members of the sunflower family every- 
where to evidence. It is a woody, rounded shrub a few feet or 
more high. 

If you stop for a dbsct acquaioEance you'll find it to be one 
of the heavy-secnted Oper family. Botanists have named it 
isoTnem arbore;! but it is commonly knov/a as Bladder fiush» 
Bladder- pod or Burro Fat. 

Some of its relatives ate called Stinirweed and Skutikweed 
and our shrub could well be given such a nicknarne. Its herbage 
is truly as mal-odorous as the scent of a skunk. You wonder how 
the hancJsome golden flowers cin spring so buoyantly frotn 
such sn itiC'smeiting source. 

Usually it is 2 to 4 feet high but sometimes in faM>rablc spots 
it atlains a height of 6 or 8 feet. It thrives hcA in shallow washes 



and dry gullies, which catch the ran-off of rain water from the 
bills and often produce an array of lusty six-footers. These 
washes make a delightful display of gay cobc whenever ample 
moisture inspires the Bladder Bush to pot forth blossoms. It 
needs little encouragement, having the pleasing habit of burst- 
ing into bloom at any season of the year the ratn gods see fit 
to s^nd generous showers. 

The new branches of the season are green but stiff, lightly 
veiled with a close covering of very fine white hairs. The 
smooth leathery leaves ate palmately divided into 3 narrow, 
bflstle-tt{)^d leafless an itidi or more long, mdiited to foH in- 
ward. 

The show flowers are nearly an inch across, growing in 
dense bractea racemes at the end of the brancbiets. The brc^* 
calpr has 4 poiioted lobes, &e corolla 4 ^Iden petals^ mA tbe 
6 yellow stamens are long out-sttetched. The ovary prabmdesi 
conspicuously, borne at the end of a long stalk, so ttiaii tt is 
strikingly prominent even in the newly opened flower, fotHJ- 
ing a sizeable pod before the corolla withers, a leathery, bat- 
looning pod reseiafaKag s very ob^ pea-pod, If^ to 2^ ndies 
long. 

A hungry human might be attracted to the fmiting Bladder 
Bush as a source of noorishment but one nibble would be 
enough to turn thumbs down on the very bitter little peas in 
their edible-appearing fat pods. The offensive odor and taste 
of the good-woking foliage would be likewise repelfciit 
Browsing burros arc less sensitive and may indeed relish and 
wax fat upon the herbage and pods of the Isomerh, at least 
sufficiently to account for the common name Burro Fat. 

Isomeris arborea has a variety, globosa, with pods almost 
spherical, which dips into the western Mojave desert from the 
coast ranges. Another variety, angustata, favors the Western 
Colorado desert, extending north through the Mojave desert 
to the Tchachapi mountains. Its pods are only slightly inflat- 
ed , tapering at both ends. 




Man sitting under 
tree dead. Was 
s*atei>ing lor korts. 



Mart had twin coUs. 





Rattlesnake 
killed Pima. 



Measles killed- 



Pima killed in 
fall pom train. 



First mioi^ 



miff i>l head 
chief died. 



Pimas invited to 
^^^S^^^N white feast at 

^ Tempe. 

Governmeat isstOsl: 
barhtd wire. 





Mexican killed 

a Pima Indian. 

Year mark. 

Woman killed 
by ligbttiing. 

Cow ^ored a 
tm^tm to dee^h. 



RulfOiul built. 



Horse race. 



Sketches copied from the Calendar 
stieh as Juan Samuel told his stery to 
the author. 



For centuries the Pfma Indiana have lived in the valleys oi the Salt 
river and the Gila. They were living there at the first coming of the Span- 
iards, alv^-CTys at war with marauding Apaches; always fighting with the 
elements for a livelihood and always at peace with the white race that 
crowded into their country. The Pima domain is surrounded by towering 
mountains rising abruptly from the Arizona desert and fencing the Indi- 
ans into their lowldiid where saguoros stand sentinel and chollo oicttis 
gllstsns In the burning sun which beats down on the land. 

But throughout the centuries the Pimas have wrested their food and 
clothing from their desert home, asVdng nothing of red or white neighbor 
.except to be left urunolested. Pima women weave beautiful baskets of 
I the desert shrubs, and of the cloys underlying desert sand they fashion 
tehinunering smooth red pottery. The men cultivate their crops, defend 
'their homes against all comers, and today their reed and cloy habitations 
nestle in peace beneath the feathery mesquite and willows. 

It was not always thus. Only a few years ago the women were afraid 
to verituie into the low hills where their basket material grew, and ttie 
men never cultivated their fields without a watch for Apache enemies. 
The chronicle of those years has been kept by ntitdhea and symbols cut in 
willow slicks, and from the reading o£ tHsM' Fte<SC Ccttep^^ Sttcks we 
have learned the story of the Pimas. ' - 

rime Alatekei on 
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By MRS. WHITE MOUNTAIN SMITH 



/"^J MESQUITE tree hung against 
[ / die desert sky like wisps of smoke, 
and in its shade Frank Pinkley and 
1 sought reiuge from the midday heat of 
Soii^em Aitzod^ Juan Simtiel, gcwnd- 




juaa Samuel — Keeper of the Calen- 
dar stick. Photograph by Frank Pink- 
ie in 1^29. Couriesy National Pa^k 
' jerptce. 



father of the Pima boy beside us, sat on 
a woven mat in the white sanlight and 
fingered the precious stick carved witfci the 
history of his people. One could see that 
he was not entirely happy, even though he 
knew and loved Frank Pinklqr. " friend o£ 
30 years. 

"My son, I do not l&e to talk to wom- 
en. I do not triBt: thb white woman yoa 
have brought. She will listen to the talk 

and then put on the paper what she 
wishes." He spoke in Pima. The grandson 
tried to soften the ol^ man's words ais he 
interpreted, 

"Say to your grandfather that only the 
words he says will reach the paper. You 
shall see what is written and explain to 
him before it goes out for the white race 
to read!" And with this assurance the his- 
tory lesson started, Juan Samuel speaking 

in his full toned voice nnd the young Pima 
changing his speech into English. 

"For untold time the Piraa people have 
had this land. Our fathers brought water 
to the fields by small canals and always we 
have raised beans and corn and pumpi:ins. 
A-kee-mull (the Gila river) has been 
good to us. It brings the rich soil to the 
fields and then the moisture that will 
make the crops." Here he thoughtfully 
passed his hands along the length of the 
stick as a musidan touches his violin. 



This CaffenSic stidc "was a willow wand 
perhaps four feet in length and an inch in 
thickness. Each side was slightly flattened 
and both sides vfc:c doseiy crowded -with 
dots and notches, dasties and grotesque 
Cirvings. The history proceeded down one 
side, around the end and back up the other 
side to the beginning and covered a period 
of about 70 fea.a of Ptnaa ainnals. Sdda 
older thaft that had bceo iost or destroyed 
by fire, and evea& ftatiag from the time 
this particular aticlc covered had been 
Icept by the use of pencil and paper. Only 
this Calendar was to be found among the 
Pimas. Others had been collected and 
placed in museums in the East, and the 
one Juan Samuel had agreed to read for 
J»[r. Pinkley and me was destined to join 
its companions. As far as we know only 
the Kiowa and the Sioux Indians have 
Icept carved records of the years similar to 
those of the Pitnas and they discontinued 
the custom many years ago. 

It was with great reluctance the histor- 
ian permitted me to take his wooden cal- 
endar into my own hands and examine it 
Since he was almost entirely blind he 
turned his head this way and that like a 
listeslrtg bird while I pleaded with lum. 
At last appearing to be satisfied he sur- 
rendered the sticK. To me it seemed to be 
covered with smalt dots and little straight 
notches. Now aad then comical human 
figures showed up and they looked like a 
child's first efforts at art. I noticed when 
the frail sensitive old fingers touched oae 
of these figure.'; he narrated a tragedy of 
some 5ort. Perhaps a rattlesiuke bit a 
woman gathering mestjuite beans, or the 
Apaches came and killed a Pima or car- 
ried away a woman. Once, fingering a 
human figure he stoj^ped and went bade 
along £ few notches m front of it. "Tliifi 
is when tim fire came out of a doud and 
burned two men -working in the fields." 

"Kow do you know they were men the 
lightning killed.?" 

"Th^ have legs!" Looking over bis 
shoal dec I saw % crude human figure. The 
women were mere (acclamation points 
without detail. 

All of the history was not drab danger 
and hardship. For instance a certain type 
of design cecalled a happy experience to 
the old man living completely in the past. 
Agave or saguaro litjuor was bre^^'ed until 
it was about 200 percent proof and what a 
brawl ensued. "Two men were killed be- 
cause thef tiked the same woman!" A dis- 
creet C0Ujg;h recalled our raemtear from 
his grinning memories. 

"This was the moon when the Vumas 
crept up on the ^[iticopa village and stole 
lots of women. They had arrows and clubs 
with which to fight and they started back 
across the A'kee-mM with the women but 
the Pima warriors arrived and fought with 
the Ytunas. The captured Wbntien hid in 
the chaparral and ran back to their homes. 
Few of the Yomis escaped alive . . . Then 




ie/f to rigbti (I) Pima calendiir nick. (2) Turkish tajy Hick from Aiiit Wme, 
(5) CalenJur slick jram Norway. (4) juJ (5) Pima calendar sticki,$otitheTU Art- 
ZO»«i, i/besi reiki ig^^ Mi 5- tiiftitfi.d imneum. Photograph tmHgsy Smit&iomkn 

I lis tit alio II. 
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the stars /ell. (This doubtless refers to the 
meteoric showers of 1835-54.) And the 
river was angry with the Pimas and great 
waters covered the land. That was to 
punish some of our people who displeased 
the medicine men. But next year (dis- 
tinguished by the longer notch across the 
stick) came the bountiful crops of corn 
and wheat and squash and watermelons 
which grew in the rich soil the angry river 
carried to the fields. The witch was killed 
that y^r also." 

The old man pressed his thumb into a 
deeper carving, then retraced the last few 
engravings to be sure he was right, "Our 
people were so thankful tp jthe gods they 
danced and feasted and drank so much tis- 
win made from the cactus fruit juice, they 
were too dmnk to have their senses and 
the Apaches caiiie md fciUed a woman. 
When the Pimas were sober again they 
followed and five Apaches were slain. 
That was when we learned the Apaches 
wore rawhide jackets which made the 
Pima arrows bounce harmlessly away . . . 
A year passed and no Apaches came. We 
tilled the frelds and filled big baskets with 
food which our women tud in the ground 
and covered with cactus thorns so the little 
an iraals would not dig it Up." 

The story went on and on, mostly re- 
cording tales of Apache warfare and re- 
turn engagements. Oiu: sign something 
like a skull and cross bones recorded a 

Elague which swept all the Gila river vil- 
tges leaving sorrow and death in its wake. 
"Four medicine men were the cause and 
they were stoned until they died, then the 
sidcness went away!" Grandfather droned 
on with the record and the brisk ytjuog 
voice of the young schoolboy translated 
while staring with amazement at the short- 
hand symbols I put down in my notebook. 
I expect he wondered what was the use 
of merely changing funny looking marks. 

■ A plump young matron had joined us 
in the shade and engaged Mr. PirJcley in 
conversation. She told him she used to 
visit his trading post when she was very 
ssiall and that he always gave her candy. 
She was busy getting materials ready to 
weave a basket which she said, with a gig- 
gle, she exp«ted to sell to me. It is un- 
usual for a Pima woman to work on bas- 
ketrj' except in the winter and she defin- 
itely was making the basket for me. It 
hangs sbovii taj desfc fO^;, 

She had a buadle of witlow twigs moist 
with sap and she peeled and split these 
with her strong teeth. She had been soak- 
ing seed pods of mdrlynia or Devil's Qaw 
Over night and now she tore the black 
outer covering off with her teeth. This 
black material is used to form the figures 
and designs in the basket. I noticed she 
took only one strip from the center of each 
claw and then threw the pod away al- 
though two or maybe three strips could 
have been secured. Her answer, when I 
adted why she did this, was very chatac- 



t eristic. "My mother and my giSindrtiother 
only used one strip!" 

Grandfather was impatient with all this 
woman talk and he shuffled his moccasin 
shod feet to let me know I was wasting his 
time. He had nothing else to do with time, 
but no female was going to impose on 
him. "Now here, Apaches were beating 
beans out of dry mcs^tiite pods when the 
Pimas shot arrows into the camp. A blind 
Ivpt^e was killed." I looked very carlii- 
fully at the symbol and the Apache may 
have been blind, 1 could see nothing per- 
taining to his eyesight. "Hr Dine a^ted 
white trader sold his store and for some 
reason not known to the Pimas threw 
away his grain wMch pBC peopte gathcfisd 
up and saved," 

Many of the events related may seem 
trivial to the white race so terribly bu^ 
with its inventions, its wars and its stock 
market ups and downs, but we must real- 
ize that die relative importance of events 
differa in the minds of white people and 
Indians. As I looked over the things he 
had recorded on the stick 1 found they 
covered, according to importance given 
them by the historian — rattleiSi floods, 
earthquakes, falling stars and droughts; 
years of plenty and tiswin celebratioas ; 
■ sickness; accidents such as lightning, 
dcQwnings and rattlesnake bites; and later 
events connected with the establishment 
of schools, missioi^sr^ ^t|lloathi aad tde^ 
graph lines. 

"Two medicine men, father and son, 
were killed b<x'ause they betrayed the Pima 
people." And here was an event, indeed — 
"Firearms were given the Picms hf the 
big white soldier." General Carleton is- 
sued firearms to the Pimas to defend 
themselves against the Apaches. "Chil- 
dren were piling up gourds in a heap 
when Apaches crept up and killed them." 
The small round dots were the gourds. 
"The telegcaph line was tun tiurough 
from east to i^est." 

"How do you know it was baUt ffom 
east to west?" I asked. 

"The carving is sloped toward the last 
end of the Calendar." 

"A Pima was killed by his horse be- 
cause he caught it by the tail and it 
dragged him to death . , . while a party 
was gathering tiswin material a mare had 
a ctAt ... a white man went hunting his 
horse and he died from being tired. He 
was found sitting against a tree. The roar- 
ing maditoe came on a steel road on the 
edge of the Pima country." The Southern 
Pacific rait road built its line through 
therein 1876, "A Pima robbed and kilted 
a wl^tc man and was hanged at Florence. 
Meases killed many children. A drunk 
Pima feiU off a freight train and was 



killed. The first wagons were issued h)- 
the government to the Fimas, A white 
man was shot and killed by a Pima, Whiti: 
■settlers at Tempe invited the Pimas to a 
feast. The wife of the head chief died," 

As die story went along signs of civili- 
zation crept into the pages. "During a tis- 
win feast a man put poison into the drink 
of his love rival who died in^great agony! 
A Mexican killed a Pima but the Fimaj 
were good enough not to want to kill the 
Mexican," And during the next few years 
a mission was built, a schoolboy commit- 
ted suicide; there was a heavy fall of snow 
which couid be rolled Into balls and which 
frightened the Pimas. One year no crop 
at all grew and the Indians were all hun- 
gry. Barbed wire Was issued by the 
agency ; lightning struck a stagecoadi and 
killed a Pima riding on it. The Indian de- 
partment established a school and the 
children soon thought they were much 
smarter than their old folks. (Flaming 
youth knows no creed nor color.) A Pima 
youth employed to carry mail became in- 
sane and shot a white man he met on the 
toad. The last entry on this stkk was 
made in 1900. "Hie Pieiftdedt 0me to 
Phoenix," 

That ended the story and we left the old 
historian gently touching a notch here and 
there and dreaoajpig of the gloqr that was; 
past. 
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TRUE OR FALSE ANSWERS 

Qaeitioas arg on ^itgt 19 
l~False, The ioad-ri«)fle£ tM\t. not 
etjuippfii loir «tu.t»(n£il flifJit do« 
leave tSi itom^ fof slioirt diiuaiiices. 
2— True. .... 

5 — False. Simse< CBKer is of vfliCWUE 

origin. . ■ , J . L 

I 4 — False. Fossiiizatjon of wood is t«- 
! lieved to hive tiketi phee through 

the crysiilliiaiiaa of roinewls ia 

soltiiion. 

False. Bill Williams was i (rappef 
and iiiounEain man. 

6 — False. Capital of Nevada is Carson 

7— Toie. a— True. , , 

! 9— Fatw. Btassocn, ef the Pida V^ie is 

ID— Tiue, 

11 — Tsmarlst -was brought to the 
United Stales tlurini; the ptesem 
century. 

12 — ^True, The San Juan's lonual dis- 
charge of Z% million aas fe«t is 
neatly double that of the Rio 
Grande. 

IJ — True. 

I 14— False, Kit Carson died in 1867. The 
I Uncoln Coiifify wat wti from 1877 

Id 1881, 
15 — True, 16 — True. 

17— False. Hassayamp* is the mme ot a 
itvec in Arizotia. 

18 — True. 19— Ttue. 

20— False, Panline Weaver a m™ 
and nnounuin niafl. 



Before roilicxsda cams to the Southwest the Colo- 
rado river vas a main artery o£ transportation for 
mining and military operations in the desert region 
o£ Southern California and Arizona. AlwoYS €L 
treacherous stream for boatmen, the piloting of me 
old paddle-wheelers used for passenger and freight- 
ing purposes called for skill, courage and ingenui- 
ty — and Captain Isaac Polhamus had a generous 
^are of oil these quatities- Here is the siary of one 
of the best feiowa <»d lovied of oil ttiS Qldi^yer ccrp- 
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By m^m. G. LOCKWPOD 

GRAND EXCURSION 
up the Colorado Rher 
to the Mead of Nttvigatian 
Between ihe jirit and middle of June, tS94.— 
Through (he Wonderful Blesck Canyon md DsifiPi 
Gate Canyon. 
■ On the Steamer Mohave 
^eihamu! a7jd hieilon, Ou neti 
I. Polhamus, Master. 

This announcement appeared in a little folder distributed 
through the Southwest from Yuma to San Frandseo in ths 
spring of 1S94, I have a copy of the folder on my desk, sent 
to me recently by I^frs, James Fleetwood F^ltoa, gianddaii|^te!t 
of Captain Isaac Polhamus. 

An exoirsion up the Colorado was an adventure In thpse 
days. And Capt. Polhamus was oqc of the most teaouicifiil 
ftOieng the skippecs who had learned to pUot: the stallow- 
dmught paddle-wheel boats whidi navi^ted the ^oak and 
tapi£ of the fickle streanL 

Even as early as 1S94 the press agents were billyh ooing fiift 
resources and scenic beauty of the Colorado. Here is a pa^a^ 
gripfi taken from an excursion boat announcement; 

"The focemost object of this exaitsion is to show the possi- 
bilities of mining and agriculture of the country through which 
it will extend. But it wiil have other attcactions as weli. With 
none of the hazacdotis hardships and privations of rou^ljing 
It, In saddle or on foot, the tdp will be through the heart of 
the most weird and awesome scenery on earth, nowhere dSe 
to be sceci except in the abysmai chasms and gorges of the Colo< 
lado river . . . The trip ts full of thrilling interest. At times the 
view will be unobstructed on either side for miles .. , , Again 
the gritty little aafc will be puffing and wheezing through 
narrow gorges with walls so high and abrupt as to almost ob- 
scure the light of day ... In four places along the route the 
rapids are io heavy and &erce that, but for the aid of a sturdy 
shore line, they would be quite impas|ahle. Ringbolts have 




Ca[i:t0n fU^ Polhamus etl home in Yumn with his grand- 
daughter, ihotagraph c&urtesy Mii. James Pleitwood 
VuUoM, 



been securely fastened into the walls of the canyon, and t 
cable suspended therefrom to a steam capstan in the bow of 
the boat is the tedious but certain means of locomotion.** The 
round trip face, as announced in the circular including mieats 
and berth, was $iJ2JZ3: from San Francisco, and $57;?5 liSam 
Sin Diego. 

Robust, erect, vigorous, and forthright. Captain Polhamus 
was one framed to command. He was of florid complexion, and 
always wore full whiskers — blad; in early life, white as his 
grandchild ten ^tst remembered htm. On the dedc of his steam- 
boat he wore the usual garb and insignia of his station — duck 
trousers, white shirt, open at the throit, and white cap mth 
the customary braid indicative of his rank as captairt. 

He was firm and decisive in all his ways; sometimes rough 
no doubt, but not unkindly— dominating rather than dornineer- 
ing. 

Isaac Polharaiis first dropped anchor in Ariioni in IS 56. 
His occupation as entered on the membership roll of the Pio- 
Ecers" Historical society was thit of master mariner. For 6& 
years he lived in Yuma, and it was from Yuma at the age of 9-* 
that he passed to his eternal haven. 

He was born in New York dty in 1823. The date of hts 




Grand Canyon at the motith of Diamond crtek. Repfa~ 
^fif^i'-pgm Lieut. Josefih C. ff er" "Rsport Upon the Colo- 
rt:do Rivet of ihe West." 



death was January 16, 1922. As a boy he wprked for his father 
on a Hudson river steamboat 

In 1846, with a aew of other adventucous spirits, Polhamus 
set sail for San Francisco in quest of gold. The voyage was by 
way of Cape Horn, and iet|mred 327 days. After reaching 
California ne -worked on the American river a few months at 
placer raining. When a flood carried away atl the ^rub he and 
his party had brought with them, he returoed to -i river life, 
stearab Gating on the Sacramento. In the early 1850s sailing 
vessels bega^ making regular trips betweea San Francisco and 
Port Isabel at the mouth of the Colorado river, toudiing at 
Cape San Lucas at the southern tip of the peninsula. At Port 
Isabel river sf earners met the ships, and after an exchange of 
freight steamed up the river to Yuma, La Paz, and points still 
farther north. From Yuma, goods were distributed by pack 
train.s or wagons to ail parts of the Gadsden Purchase. Cargo 
landed at La Paz was hauled by wagon trains to Wickenbutg, 
Prescott, and the mines and array camps near these towns. 

Yuma was only a landing place when Polhamus went there 
in the employ of the Colorado Steam Naivigation company. An 
adobe building 100 feet long and 25 feet deep divided into 
four rooms of equal size was the only house m the settlement. 
Two of the rooms were occupied by the navigation company as 
office and storeroom and the other two by George H. Hooper 
and company, Arizona's first merchant princes. The building 
was located where the Gondolfo hotel later stood. The chief 
engineer of the steamboat line for a number of years was David 
Neahr. Like Polhamus, he was a native of New York. About 
I860, these two friends decided to visit the scenes of their 
boyhood along tiie Hudson, The jouraey was made by stage. 
At Pantano, Arizona, the tt^velers were held up by Apadjes, 
arid in Texas progress was delayed by a.herd of buffalo^ It took 
1 5 days to reach St. Louis, 

Many were the stirring stories told by Captain Polhamus 
about the experiences of himself and his river comrades — the 
forceful and picturcsqiie men of the '50s, '60s and '70s, Indeed,, 
he was more than a good story-teller. He was a reliable historian 
of the important events of hiSeia ia the SoothweSt. 

The deck hands oh the steamers sk. first were all Indians, 
Their pay was 50 cents a day. Not being able to count money, 
each native kept tally of the number of days be .worked by ty- 
ing knots in a string he wore around his neck. Each knot re- 
corded a day's work. An Indian demanded as many half dollars 
as he had knots on his String. Only thus could he figure up 



B&rt Ymm in the 
ettfly '60/. Repro- 
duced ^rsm an etch- 
ing m J. Rosr 
BroK.->!es "Adven- 
Uim in the Apache 
C»mitf]F'* 
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Photo graph taken Miiy \, 1876, when the Yuma schools observed Ma.y Day with a picnic 
mya-^i gp Me Co^i^fodjo in ikn "M&k^f^ wtfh €^l. Polftki^f at &e helm. 



the amount due him, and he demanded dMt a separate 50 cen: 
piece be handed out foj each knot, so PoIh^Bws had tf imgprt 
that coin in large quantities. 

Sometiujes gae of his tJeck hands •would feecoine uiwuly. It 
was not to find a waf to punish unmlj hands. He tcjed 
various naethods withotlt much success, and finally he 
found he could coake a good J^udtaa out of a l»td one br ptddng 
him up and piEi:huig liiin owrboard tod theii pidlil^ iiioi bacS 
up on deck. 

Father Paul Figu^paWi Yunaa'i historian, asserts th?.t Pol- 
hamus was the most expecienced navigator on the Colorado. 
Among the captain's notable exploits was the running of the 
steamer Gila from Yuma to Needles and bad;;, a distance of 250 
miles, in 10 days, counting out time spent at Needles in un- 
loading. He told how in one treacherous taayon below Fort 
Mohate he had to "let the steamer in stem foremost and that 
she went down it haif way when she turned bow down aad 
finally came out as she had entered," wrong end foremost. 

His favorite steinier was the Mohave ; and, on accoun t of Its 
good accommodations, passengers also preferred this vessel to 
any other. 

Polhamus was easily abie to make the tun downstream from 
Fort Mohave to Yuma in ooe day. It was another matfBf when 
it came to going up stream. On one trip, in 1859, so swift was 
the current and so difficult the navigation, it took him 28 days 
to force this sajne steamer from Yuma to Fort Mohai'e. The 
fare on the Mohave from Yuma to Ehrenberg was $30 00, in- 
cluding meals and berth. When the water wis very low it re- 
tjuired three days to make the trip up the tivec to Ehrenberg 
and five to Mohave. Polhamus said that on one voyage in very 
early days he ran into ice at Blythe, and that sometimes along 
the banks of the river he saw camekj lean, lonely survivoes of 
the herd Bcale had brought into Ariziana in the 1850s. 

La Paz was at one tiase the chief jpoint oit Sie river, but this 
dtstto^iOQ later passed to Eiwe^jergj aedi finally Y^imJi, 



La Paz was situated on a fiat three miles from Ehrenberg, and 
it was with great di&nilty that a stean^oat could be landed 
there. It was the first capital of YurDa county. Ehrenberg be- 
ing on a bluff, steamboat-landing there \m easy. By act of 
legislature the county seat was removed to Arizona City (now 
Yuma) in 1870. Upon Sheriff O. F. Townsend fell the duty of 
making the transfer, and he engaged Captain Polhamus to. 
transport all the county officials, records, and documerits in 
his steamer Nina Tilden. When the job was done, there was 
a. ctiebration for the captain in Arizoaa City, and he WIS hon- 
ored in many ways by his fellow citizens. 

When the Southern Pacific railroad reached the Colorado in 
1877, the navigation company went out of business. Not Stt 
Polhamus. Until 1904, at which time rivet traffic was brought 
to an end by the building of the government reclamation dam,, 
he continued to run a line of steamers. Citizens of Yuma, re- 
member how for almost a generation after the com i rig of the 
railroad Polhamus carried merry May day picnic parties up the 
river on his boat as far as Pieacho. His steamer was the last one 
to come down the river before the dam was built. 

In 18(>5, Isaac Polhamus married Senorita Sacramento Sem- 
brano, a daughter of the great Ferra family of California. Her 
people owned an extensive cattle ranch on the Colorado near- 
La Pai. The captain found it almost as difficult to court this 
maid as he did to sail the uncertain Colorado rivet; for he 
knew no Spanish, and his sweetheart, "daughter of the DcHi^," 
could speak no English. So whit they had to say to each othet 
had to be spoken through an interpreter. 

Even after vows were plighted, there were difficulties in 
the way. There was no ptiesc or minister in the region. In order 
to secure a Father to soiemniie the marriage rites, Captain 
Polhamus had to bring him across the desert from San Diego, 
and this retjuited not only titne but the hiring of a spcdai 
stagecoach and the outlay of 1500.00 in 

'hlh.Hf childten l^rn to diem and nearly all ^iteir sons. 
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and daughters smrviveii them. Among tire 
children ■ ^ are: Mrs. S.F. 

Oswald and TKomas M. Polhamus, citi- 
zens of Qliforni.i; A. A. Polh.imus, trav- 
<A'm2. passenger agent for tiie Canadi.in 
Pacific railroad; Mrs. A|;nes Hodges, 
Nfrs. T. T. Cull, Jarnes M,, Jennie, 
Charles H., and Isai^ IPofhifflbs — sH of 
Yuma, Arizona. 

High honors were paid to Captain Pol- 
hamus in Yuma iv.\ his RSdi birthdaj-, 
April 37,1916. At that time he was not 
only the oldest man belonging to an Elks 
lodge in the State of Arizona, but was also 
one of the very few survivors of preterri- 
torial days in Arbona. That morning he 
I rose earif, breakfasted heartily, without 
the aid of glasses wrote a letter to a reli- 

■ tive, and then with vigorous step, he 
t walked to the Elks' clubhouse there to re- 
; ceive greetings throughout the day from 
: friends who came to congratulate him 
I upon his good health and the leading part 

■ he had played in the building up of Ymua 
t and the surrounding rjcgien diMaog * Jxtr 

riod of 60 years. 

More notable, were the evidences of re- 
spect and affection accorded this grand 
; old pioneer at the time of his death in 
I Januari^, Jg22. The EUcs held a special 
I memorial s^ee for their veteran mem- 
i ber the Tuesday evening following his 
' ■ death. The Indians gave even more touch- 
ing evidence of dtvotion and sense of 
' loss. Long had they looked up to him and 
' trusted him; and now, to be near their 
friend and pay him their last respects, they 
filled the y.trd of his home, lined the re- 
taining wall, and even overflowed into a 
neighboring lot across the street. A big 
bonfire was lighted on this vacant lot to 
' keep them warm. Some of these Indian 
■■ mourners remained there the two nights 
and the day that intervened — relatives 
bringing them their food. Their grief and 
sense of loss was genuine. At times they 
gave voice to soft, almost inaudible chant- 
ing. A requiem mass was sung in the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
and then the body was carried to the 
Yuma cemetery for its filial rerti 

Captain Polhami-is w.« pti&lii3 o£ his 
famjiy and he loved his home. His wife, 
children, and grandchildren all idolized 
him. The appraisal of him given to lue by 
one of his graadduldrea seems to me as 
correct as it is tender and considerate. 

"Grandfather was rigid in character, 
firm, and his voice wjs deep, resounding. 
When he had something to say, it was said 
briefly, it was well worded and to the 

■ point, and always carried weight. He had 
j the respect of all. Despite the outward ap- 
pearance of being very stern, and he was 

i stern when the need of it arose, I found 

I him one of the kindest, most lovable and 

! understanding hearts I have ever known, 

I and I considered him the best companion 

I a dsald could ^ve." 

I TKi DESERT MAGAZKNE 



Almost AO years ago, DESERT MAGAZINE was proud 
to announce that the Kaiser SteeL Corporation h-M 
dedided to obtain iron ore for their Fontana, Cat 
SteeL iniLL from a site at Eagle Mountain. This 
would mean that extensive development work wouLd 
be required along with the construction of a com- 
plete city to house and^- service mine workers. 

This was due to the remote Location of the Eagle 
Mountain mine, 12 miles north of Desert Center, 
which is between Indio and Blythe. A railroad 
would also be constructed with the tracks joining 
those of the Southern Pacific Railroad at a point 
near the Eastern shore of the Salton Sea. 

That announcement set in motion the construction 
of what was to be one of the few modern company 
owned town sites in California.. 

N'ow, we must announce the death and progressive 
abandonment of Eagle Mountain, the mine and town. 

At its height. Eagle Mountain produced 99% of 
the ore required by their Fontana steel plant. 

The ore was mined by the open pit method, then 
palletized, and transported some 160 wiles by 
rai L to Fontana. 

Eagle Mountain once had a population of over 
3000 residents. Now it is mostly unpopulated. 
Only a token force remain, helping in the closing 
of the mine and dismemberment of the town. All 
of the land is the property of Kaiser, hence ne*- 
resident owned any Land. 

Kaiser expects to complete hauling out the 
remaining stockpile of ore pellets in December 
1983. It is then anticipated that the final 
abandonment of Eagle Mountain will take place and 
the railroad dismantled. The Fontana steel pUnt 
is also closing. 
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This helped slow the amount of losses, hut tiiey were still present. Finally, 
on October 8 , 1933 , the shops and offices at ludlow were mavBd to Death Valley 
Junction and the portion of tiie line fron Ludlow to Crucero was shut dam. 

Economics did not inprove and after suffering more flood damage in March 
1938, the T & T filed for permissim to cease cperaticns. Their request ^ras 
granted and trains ceased operating on June 14, 1940, However, the trades 
•were left in place and the equipment stored, awaiting future operation. All 
equipment and track was to be kept in operating order. However, the fatal 
blow came wlifin the War Department requisitioned the line for scrap metal and 
on July 18, 1942, scrapers started tearing vp the rails froa Eeatty, Ifevada. 

extent of ranaining ties , spikes , etc. is ckie to the fact that tbm scrapper 
'was in a burry and -wanted only the rail. 

Today, the area is still relatively xmpc^tLLatBd and open. Has abandoned 
roadbed is easy to locate and very obvifjug in places . Parts of it are littered 
■with ties and spilsKS. The fomdaticiris of stations and buildings aloqg the 
fcaqper xaght of way ranain. The area is rich in minerals and rockhounds can 
spared insssy days exploriBg. Sharp eyes may still find a relic or two of days 
past. 

I personally found an unused box car band and seal frcm the T 6: T dated 
1917, and in mint condition; while walkii^ the old right of way north of 
Valjean Station. And later that same day, I fpood a beautiful old raised 
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glass ■vftdskey bottle at the si^ of the railroad dike. The cotmtry 

formerly served by '±b T & T Is largely ranote aod VsmpeSlsB., "^itOEifs 
to the area should attempt to keep it tiiat way. 

Sane good exploriiig can be done in the area of the old stations and 
sidings. Ihe following points and routes are shown on tine small m^s 
on. the previous pages . One of n^r favorite routes is to take Higjiway 
127 North frcm Baker to ^jproxiinately 16.5 ndle^ ftrota town. There, a 
dirt road leads off to tba east and the site of Eiggs Stetim,; 

Forty years of ocoqjanc^ make these old stations and sidings of 
special interest as tt^y us'oally yield sane good finds of artifacts. 
Head north from Eiggs Station tovrard a pass in the SUtirian Hills. Fout 
■wheel drive is necessary for safety. Eaiianber that you are far frcm 
town and not on a paved or frequently tised road. 

As yc3u enter the pass, sane xuins are visible on the left. There is 
not too TTRich left of vha.t was a good sised building. The type of const- 
ruction is ismilar to the ruins at Sperry Siding in the Annagosa Canyon 
so it is assimed that it xras a railroad property. Bits of pucplQ glass 
and soldered cans date the site as pre 1915. 

Continuing iK>rth, the road joins the T & T railbed and is almost 
covered in places with blowing sand. The desert has a way of reclaiming 
mms invasions. A short distance beyond, an east-wsst road crosses the 
r^ht of way and leads to the Annex Silver Mine. Continuing north for 
mbcxLt fouE miles, I drove co. and of f the old roadbed, through gulches ; - 
and ravines, and observed \^re the large trestles were built!.. Then I 
arrived at Valjean Station. I did a lot of walking and looking in this 
area. 

FiDTther.-jiorth at the Annagosa Gorge, site of the most difficult and 
ei^ensive construction on the T & T, I found anotter area that invites 
©i^loratSon. Locals tell me that agate and petrified wood can be found 
in the area. For sure, railroad ruins abound. Again, this is strictly 
four vAieel drive country. North of the gorge at Tecopa Ifot Springs is 
a good place to stop and enjoy the ffiinearal waters. 

It is a shame the federal government requisitioned the T & T for 
scr^. If it hadn't, the road might still exist today (?). Although 
remote and known for its summer taiperatures , the area holds many 
attractions for the canper, rodkhound, naturalist and historian. For 
those interested in details, I have listed the stations, their distance 
from Ludlow, and other connents oa the nest page. H^^y exploring. 

Please note that the milages shown on the chart are in railroad 
miles , not highway miles , and measured along the right of way, including 
curves. Scmetimes, one can travel ten or ttjelve miles just to tra ce 
a wiiliJ. or two of railbfdj, ccmsidering detours aad swch. 




and highway miles northeast of Los Angeles in the arid heart of what \yas 



once considered one of the fttast grimly forbidding parts of the world lies 
Death Valley ' 
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STATIONS MD SIDWSS QF THE TCKOPAH AND TTDEWAIER RAILEDAD 



Nafne of Station 



Broatfeell 

tfesquite' 

Crucero 

lascar 

Soda. 

Bakec 

-Eiggs 
Valjean • 
DuEpont 

Spesiy- . . , • • 

Aisnie' 

Tecopa . 

Gerstley 
Evelyn 

Eeat3i f alley Jet. 
Braiford Siding 
Scrantpa 

Ije'eland 

Ashton 

Carrara 

Gold Center (Beat ty) 



Miles to lAidlCT? 





12.;53 
21.08 
25.68 
2$ AO 
33:34 
41.82 
50.03 
59.47 
65. U 
74.40 

82.97 
87.67 
191.74 
.96.95 
101.26 
109.62 
122 
128.01 
133,96 
139.44 
144.51 
154.93 
160.55 
169.07 



Connections with AT & SF FR, ludlow Southern ER 
site of '^original offices and shops 
Bey lake. Staticsi well still there. 

Nanaed for the (fesact tree 

Connection with the UP RR. Epaiish for cross- 
ing. 

Named for Clareaace. Easor , T & T ^jgin^ne 
A -normally dry latee 

Named for RicJiard C. Baker, a Borax Co. offLclapL 

Site is east of original townsica 

Named for Frarik RiggfJ, cT.-ner of a silver ioiiifi 
two miles east of the station 
Named fcrc Eugene Valjean, T & T construction 

engineer 

Propose site for connection with Annagosa 
Valley WL—msmc built " 
Named for Grace %erry, a frieod of Ifes. F. 

M. Smith 

Site of branch line to a gj^sm deposit 

Connection with Tecopa RP«., named for an 
Indian Chief, old Tecopa ■ ; 

Naned for Christian Zabriskie, Vice-pres of 
Borax Co. and former Candelaria, Nev. banker 
Named for the Indian tribe. Statiidli. bad a 
daytime only telegraah 

Connection with Pac. Coast Borax ER to small 
borax operation (narrow gauge) 
Named for Borax Smith's wife, Evelyn Smith 

Connection with Death Valley RR (narrow gaj^) 
Later site of T & T offices and shops 
site of clay deposits 

Named for the Penna, town whose inwstors 
financed water for to^in of Greenwater 



NaEaed after the lee Broth&rs, local residents 

Named for the ash trees gracing in the area 

Branch lim to a marble mine 

Connection with the Las Vegas. & Tonc>|j^ IR, 
BulLfoc^-Goldaeld Wi, 
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Gifniral view aj thg htrgo canyon region. The laufer Jj 
h^iiStd on tk* tHifta^PhBtin hy Malcahf Fanttet. 



Tau^ir of the Stand mg God. used by aneleisi Naviil& 
' iemh for iMdfproaelf of t^tr enimiet. 



/tail i& ike "Tt 



ok the Standing (^od 



By BTCH^BD ym V^LKEEjaUSGH 



// y FUStT ii&Ui^ oi the Tower of 
/yt liie^Stafidiag God came in 1937 
whtle T was making an atcheo logi- 
cal reconnaissance in the vicinity of Jira 
and Ann Counselor's trading post in the 
wild and reinote mesa country bordering 
the Canyon Largo in northwestern New 

As was my custom I Was loafing away 
the late winter afternoon in the post 
watching and listening to the Navajo who 
came to trade and warm themselves by the 
pot-bellied stove. That afternoon the main 
attraction was the treating of the sore eyes 
of Old Lady Sam, the fm^iich t»f the 
Hainy Mountain region. 

When Juii Cht<|uito, one of the best in- 
formed Navajo in the viirinity came in I 
called him to my side. After we had light- 
^ our smokes I started to feel him out re- 
garditig a series df acicient hjagaii siltsis 1 
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had discovered that moraiii^ oa the nearby 
Tukohokadi cneia. 

I was not aware that Jim was listening 
until his deep voice boomed oiit, " Some 
years a^o whiii; Ann and I were running 
sheep on the old Sam Lybrook place down 
in the Rincon Largo we tan across a num- 
ber 'Of old hogr.ns. And nsar them were^a 
number oi stone towers. Maybe they're 
Navajo?" 

Then turning to Old Lady Sara who had 
escaped Ann's eye dropper and had 
v;rap|3ed herself up in her blanket he 
questioned, "Gfandfcnothcp^what do you 
know about those -old ttjwets dwn in the 
Rincon Largo?" 

Not to be rufhed by anytluag less than 
a flash of lightning it was some moments 
before the old kdy answered, "Of course 
they're Navajo! Everything around here 
that amounts to anything was made or 
builfc by the Navajo or their gods. Thwc: 



Slowly but surely the arcte- 
olq^sts are unravelling the mys- 
tery which sunounds the origin 
and ptehistoiic life of die H<r/a}0 
nation. In this story, Hichard Vcm 
Vcdkenburgh has contributed a 
bH of new lore — thanks to the 
clue given him by Old Lady 
Sam in 131 re«ti<)te IttdkEn tea#ig 
post. 



towers Virere built a. long time ago by the 
Old Peopk for pcotetition against the wild 
animals, the Utes, and the Mexicans. 

"My grandfather said that there were 
once 12 towers. But with my own eyes I 
have only seen eight. One stands on the 
tip of tlanging Pot mesa to the west. There 
are two more down in the Ginyon Largo 
near Trubey's ranch. Two guard the en- 
trance of Tsekoo, Lesser Box Canyoo, 
which is the real name of the Rincon lar- 
go. And the seventh is up -canyon on the 
toesa above REud Lake tUncon. 

"But most important of alt is the eighth. 
That lies on the main mesa between Mud 
Lake Rincon and the Canyon Arviso. For it 
is here, hidden in the deep pine forest, that 
still stands the Tower of the Standing Gt>d 
which was once the hoine of Sabtldon, ^ 
great chief," 

That name had a familiic ting. And a 
few BijaBftetifcs later I rernembered that this 
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was the Navajo who was the duef whom 
the Spaniards called Antonio, had it was 
he who had received from Captain Jmn 
Bautista de Anza in Santa, Fe in 1785 "a 
cane with silver points and a medal" as a 
reward for aid against the Gila Apache. 

Sensing that now was the time to probe 
for further information I asked, "Grand- 
mother, should one go to search for the 
Tower of the Standing God how would 
they know they had found it? Is it larger 
than the (dhers? Has it a different shape? 
Or is there a mark on it?" • . _ 

There was another long period of si- 
lence before she answered, "Why do yoa 
think they called it the Tower of the Stand- 
ing God? While I have never seen this 
with my ow eyes- -my old grandfather 
told that somewhere on its walls there is a 
picture of a Ye'ii or Navajo god." 

Soon after the sunrise of the next day 
Julian, my interpreter and a local Navajo 
from Kanbito, bad us packed and ready to 
start towa^ &ie Rlncon largo. After giv- 
ing us la^Jiiinute directions Jim suggested 
i^at we dimb a nearby crag sndget a 
bird's-eye view of the country we were to' 
explore. 

Beyond, and ttCEOSS &e Largo, we could 
see the gentle stepping up of the mesas to 
the pine forests of the licarilla Apache — 
and then on to the dim line against the sky 
that was the backbone of Ann erica — the 
Continental Divide, which at this point is 
called Cejita Blanca tidge. 

A thin snow was sprinkling our wind- 
shield when we returned to our pickup. 
We soon pidced up the trail that vraadered 
away from Jim's lambing corrals. Travd- 
inig northeast we bounced down acrass a 
flat two miles before entering the low 
pinyon -fringed walls of Haynes canyon. 

Following the cun^ature of the east wall 
for three miles we soon rounded a low 
point and pulled up in a small cove where 
lay the mins of the old Haynes ranch and 
trading post. Following Jim's directions 
we left the pickup and climbed to the 
nearby rim to see a small spting-cave in. 
which Indian relics l»d b«ea faysM sotae 
years l^efdre. 

After scratdilng around in the Ell for a 
few tBomeots we were lucky enough to 
collect a few sherds of a grey pottery which 
we later learned was typical of Navajo 
handicraft during the 18th century. Dis- 
regarding Julian's grumblings about "get- 
ting caught in a big-snow" 1 hustled him 
back to the pickup. 

With our wiper sweepmg off the sticky 
snow-flaka we went on down Gutyoa. 
After a time we could see the walls were 
expanding. Then as we broke through its 

low jaws and came out on a wide expanse 
of sand that faded away in the pewter- 
colored snow-fog, Julian said: 

"'Tis Ahidazgivi, Where the Wide 
Canyons Meet. The east fork rises' in the 
Sierra Nacimiento above Cuba while the 
south one flows down from the crags of 
the sacred mountain of Sisnated above 
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trero. Here really starts the grandfather of 
all canyons — the Canyon Largo!" 

Rounding a point which nosed down 
into the bed of the Largo, which at this 
place is one-half mile wide, we crept 
through the snow covered ruts until we 
reached the mouth of a wide canyon. 

Motioning for me to stop Julian said, 
"Hastin, here is Tsekoo. Look dosely on 
the points and you will see tlie. towers of 
which Old lady Sam spoke. 1 tan tell by 
ftc look in your eyes that you would like 
to climb up there right now. But let us go 
on — for the trail up the canyon to Mud 
Lake Rincon may be long and hard." 

P.L'luctantly agreeing to Julian's sugges- 
tion I took one last look at the towers and 
Started up the Rincon Largo. Skirting the 
talus slide of the north rim Julian said as 
WE passed a small ranch house, "This is 
ftK old Sam Lybrook place. It was here 
that Jim arid Ann lived when d^iivv 
the imms." 



BM^ond the ranch house our trail was 
all of our own making. For some three or 
■four miles we dodged gullies and dense 
stands of gaunt looking chamiso. When 
we came to a small cove Julian said, "Here 
it is — Mud Lake Rincon! We must leave 
the pickup here." And ttien I spotted a low 
knoll in the center of the cove that looked 
interes^ng, Actually ^ kooU was nothing 
more than »n accumulation of debris that 
had settled around the walls of a prehis- 
toric structure. Made of slabs of the local 
sandstone the main feature was a kiva-like 
structure some 30 feet in diameter. And 
adjoining it to the east were two <5 by 8 
foot square ante-chambers. 

After making a rough field sketch we 
found a few pottery sherds. They told us 
this site was definitely not of Navajo ori- 
gin. Their characteristics were sioular t» 
10th centuiy sites which had been tepottett 
scHne mil^ es^Mtrd neie Galliiaj New 
Itlexico. 
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Recomiruflian cf IS/ A century Nd' 
vajo vessels \rani sherds collected in 
Sincon Largo. Very jew whole sped- 
mem of this tmuitml fait try are; in 



FiOm tliLs site we spotted a small but 
sjwef favite that slashed up to the main 
ihesa. Heading that "way we were soon 
fighting our way up through thid: under- 
brush and rocks. And just before fnaking 
tlic last sharp ascerit Julian veered off a.nd 
disappeared in a litter of large boulders. 

Then his voice came echottig bade and 
forth acro^ the ravtELc, "Come here Has- 
tin. I have located tli* old trail. And be- 
side it thfiw Site soffl^ fte ladiaa writ- 

ingsl" 

Scrambling thrcuf^h the rocks I joined 
my interpreter. Nat too badly weathered, 
the glyphs, which had been incised and 
not painted on the rock, were of animal 
tracks, crude human hands, snake- like fig- 
ures, fprked lightnirig, a deer, and most 
interesting of all — a. fldan on horseback! . 

■The man on hots^ack, similar to those 
I have seen many times on the walls of the 
Canyon de Chelly, could not have been 
over 200 years old. And as the predomin- 
ant archeology in the vicinity later proved 
to be Navajo it was reasonable to assume 
that all of these rock pictures were their 
handiwork. 

The old trail, worn deep in the rock, led 
up through a thio crevice toward the top. 
Finally we boosted ourselves up over the 
last sheer stretch of rim to reach the saddle 
and break into the open. There perched 
above up on the mesa rim Was a well pre- 
served watch tower! 

There was only a series of low benches 
between us and the tpwer. Arid sopn we 
were at its base foreaQiless and curious. 
Ctimbing to the top room by mearjs of an 
ancient ladder, wbtch had been made by 



deeply notching a piny on log, we bej^a to 
reconstruct the story of tiie tower. 

Located on the summit of a large rock- 
outcropping the tower had been erected 
of flat slabs of sandstone. The roof, part 
of which was still in place, was constructed 
iii pinydti l6gs held in place by large flag- 
Stones. While no evidence remainea we as- 
sumed that the whole had heeo weather- 
sealed with earth and bear grass, 

Below the (oxver and clustered around v 
tlie reck were small dwelling rooms. Their 
roof construction and walls were the same 
as that of tiie tower room. And from the 
dates we later obtained from their timbers 
we found they had beea felled with fire 
and then trimmed with stlJiie ass^ bstofteti 
1770 and 1785. 

Climbing down from the tower I began 
to prowl the forest. It was hard to spot 
anything small owing to the fallen snow. 
But after a half-hour's search 1 had located 
within a half-mile of the tower the saggirig 
tripods and ceremonial door-stones of 14 
of the ancient Mchtndes'ai, or forked stick 
bogatis. 

• Had it not been for Julian's sharp eyes I 
would have missed one of the main clues 
to the story of the towers. Just after locat- 
ing the burned rocks and depressed ring of 
a tMhe, or sweathouse he called down to 
mc from his perch high in the tower. 

"Come up here and look, H.istin. \X'h;it 
Old Lady Sam told me was right. From 
this point one can see every tower in Tse- 
koo. She further told me that around each 
of the towcis there dwelt an extended fam- 
ily or clan, and that in times of trouble all 
of the towers stood together against the 
enemy. 

"Can you see the picture of 200 years 
ago? High in those towers we passed at 
the mouth cif file c^my^n llio v.-atchers spy 
the Mexlci;;; L^inihi^ {u.^a the east. Smoke 
signals float into the sky. And when the 
Mexicans come the woBtien and children 
are all in the tpweri aa#:tijie "Wsitiors are 
ready to fight." 

This reminded me that we had not ytit 
found the glyph of the Standing God 
which would identify this tower as that of 
Sab i Id on. The location was right — but 
possibly the story was only a tradition 
which had been elaborated upon as it 
passed around the campfirej of the People 
from generation to generation? 

First we combed the whole surface of 
the outcropping. All we found was a tr.ish 
mound on the west side where it had 
sluffed off the rim. Here we collected a 
fine assortment of sherds which later were 
to play an important part in working out 
an early Navajo pottery sequence. 

Finally, giving up the search I climbed 
bick up into the tower. I started to remove 
the log ladder, not as archeological loot, 
but for the tree rings that might give us a 
date. And while I was wresEling with the 
heavy timber the heavy overcast- opened 




The Standing God oj St-.hlUon's 
ioatchtoufer. Norion Allen made this 
sketch from the author's field notes. 



and a si raft of thin sunlight came down to 
light up the rock below. 

My eyes fell on something peculiar 
down near the base. Calling to Julian I di- 
rected, "Move around to the front of the 
rock. Find a place where is a patch of sun- 
light. There is something , . .' 

The answer came quickly, "Hastin! 
Come down and take a look, I think we 
have found that for which we search. For 
here before me is tlie faint outline of a 
Ye'ii 1 h^.vc never seen before. 7"h!s must 
be the Tov/cr of the Standing God!" 

After looking over the badly weathered 
glyph 1 took out my notebook and began 
to m;-ke a ^ketth. Xv'ith iti roci:an^";ular 
head, elongated body terminated by i short 
flared skirt, the technique was unquestion- 
ably similar to that used by Navajo medi- 
cine men when they ma!«e sand pictures. 

Later upon showing the sketch to Na- 
vajo medicine men at Fort Defiance they 
agreed that it was of Navajo origin. But 
they could not agree as to its place in the 
Navajo pantheon. It was placed in the 
minor deity class and was associated %vith 
rain. and lightning. 

Tiius, thanks to the guiding shaft of 
sunlight given up by jobiadaij the Sun- 
bearer we not only discovered something 
never before seen by white men, but were 
able also to substantiate the Navajo tradi- 
tion th.it deep in the wilds of the Rincon 
Largo in northwestern New Mexico there 
once dwelt the wild DhtS under their 
chief Sabildon, the gcatdiao sf the Timet 
of the Standing God. 
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THE OLD PHOSPSCTOR 
By Kav Pettvorovb 
Orange, California 
A bin of sand, a painled rOck, 
A breeic to pass n;e by, 
A n-.esa and I hi; inouiHam haie, 
Aa eagie in the sky. 

The hard worn trail beneatjj my feeit, 
A burro at my side. 
The hoards thiit will whisk aWay, 
To find a plate io Wde. 

The desert songs I hear at night, 
Tbe old oiii's mournful call. 
The sEarJiv heavens seem so large. 
And 1 down here so small. 

I love this land, the land I've trod, 
UnLiI I'rn old and lame, 
And though I've never found much gold, 
I'm happy jast the same, 

■ B • 

GHAND CANYON 
By Alwilda S. Drapesi 
Glendale, California 
Nature was angry in fashioning thee, 
Frcu ning dark in thy majosy 
Flung across the trartiess void. 
Thy awesome beauty unalloyed. 

^iinjbtg wisdom of all the g^c^t 



By Robert J. Richardson 
Santa Crui, California 

Stern sentry with a jaUani hcarii 
A mutch for all your toes, 

Unmoved by Summcf's flaming datt. 
You keep your stoic pose. 

Bui when yourtg Anril, gayly dressed, 

Spreads beauty dl about, 
you wear a flower for a crest. 

Conquistador of drought! 



SELDOM-SEEN-SUM 

By James Grattan 
Pasadena, Califomfa 

His shirt is black with age and dirt; 
His ipt is torn and tattered; 
The trousers he wean ere Irayed with the 
years — 

i Aod his shoes ar« set^ed and battel. 

He is Seldom-Seen-Slim from owf the rim, 
1 Of the simmering Panamint Valley. 

Hap{>y is he with Ills bttrrcs three — 
J Nan end Mamie and Sally. 

Seldom-Seen-Slim is withered and thin, 
- Forty years he liM hunted for gold, 
Scoritihg t!)e tastes of city men. 
He is ea^t from a special mold. 

Two score years now notch his trail. 
Since first lie came this way 
But his step is spry, for under the sfcy. 
He wins a princely pay. 



Defying nature's every mood. 
Flowed the mighty Coloradoi 
Cleft thy heart with jnaddening power. 
Thy peaks like iron helmets crowned. 
And chasms narrow, sullen frown. 
Flood crests of thy troublEd waters 
Fight their way througli old nevadas, 
Thy strength and power, bom to bless, 
Earth^s teeming millions in distress. 
Thy angry waters rushing through 
Man's conqueririg hand, their willsub^S 
"I^y towering peaks and chasms dark 
And. mighty river's pulsing heart. 
ttfm^mf, O Grand Canyon I 

ENCHANTMENT 
By SioYL J, Lake 
Dumas, Texas 
Silence deep and calm and soothing 
Cloaks the wondrous desert night. 
Stars, that glittering, seem to tinlue. 
Casting iridescent light, 

'Gainst the clIfT. a moon-hec>m glancing 

Shatters like a crystal spar. 
Yet the silence is unbroken. 

Naught can ere that stillness mar 

Coyotes wailing in the distance 

Fade and bU-nd ns though a thOttght. 
All the magic round about us 

Wbisi)eT5>^e wJiat God liMh wroosfit. 



il^'Sliin his carelree life. 
As he journeys o'er Panamint Valley. 
A mariner is he ^n a desert sea. 
With Nan and islamic and Sally. 

« • ■ 

A DESEHT FANCY 

By Emily Carey Alle.mah 
Santa Ana, California 

GIH! the blustery whirlwinds 
Oil the dcierfs plateaus, ■ 

Aril truant boys 
With bare brown toes; 

Who kick up their heels 
And sculT the dust — 

Ever growing more robust. 

Ani the little whirlwinds 

Attf ltiaidens gay! 
Who in Uieir dances 

Bend and swftS'; 
Who whirl atd tvjnpl. 

Then rouiiifebEiUtil-- 
Twisting and -tttCBing, 

They bow ttemSsvies otit. 



By Tanv.k South 

With purpose let ns march! The ficat 
Of sun— the chill o£ storms that beat 
About us, shall not hold us back! 

Nor shall the lack 
df strength deter by night or day. 
For God is all the Light and \Vay. 

Go forward, glad that you can go! — 
Your heart with Truth and Love 
aglow. 

Right Purpose is the highest raliE 
I For any soul. 
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2/3 cup (1 sir,a!l can) undildt6ii 

evaporai.jd rnilk. 
1 2-3 cup suam 
Vs teaspoon salt 
Mix and boil in scmce pen 0'/£-i low 
heat, stirring constantly. Bring lo 
boil and eook 5 minutes. Rsmove 
from heat and add 1 V2 cups diced 
marshmollows, IVz cups ssmi-sweet 
chocolate chips, 1 teaspoon vanilla 
■qiid Vi cup chopped, blanched al- 
monds. Stir 1 or 2 minutes or until 
marahmallov7s melt. Pour into but- 
tered square 9-inch pan and cool, 
dut into bars l-^i inchss long 

'emj$ roll in I cup flaked coeontit. 

DATE NUT CAKDY 

4 cups sugar 
I CGin condensed milk 
3 tdble"3t)b6ris com syrup 
1 cup chopped dotes 
1 tablespoon vanilla 

1 tabls.'spocn buiisr 

2 cups chopped nuts 

Cook sugar, irillk and symp to very 
soft ball stage on low heat. Add 
chopped dates and cook until tirm 
ball stage is reached, stirring occa- 
sionally. Torks off stove and odd 
butter. \'\";v:;:r- almost cool, add 
vanilla and b-at until creamy. Add 
nuts and make into long- loUs. Wrap 
roils in damp cloih yntil ,,set, then 
roll in chopped rtu^ gffid stoje in 
aluminum toil 

\ cup groiiylGied sugdO" 
1 tablespoon coeoet-- 

Va cup com symp 

^4 cup rich milk 

V4 tscspoon salt 
2/3 cup chopped nut meats 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
In a medium siz© seiucepas" Combiria 
sugors, cocoa, com syrup, milk a.^id 
salt. Cover pan and bring to a boil 
cmickly. Uncover, and cook until a 
small amount dropped into cold 
v/qter forms a solf knoll. (220 degrees). 
Remove from heat and cool to room 
tsmpsrafure. Add nuts and vanilla. 
Beat until thick and creamy. Turn 
out onto tetdtered surface and knead 
%','ell. Form Into a roll. Wrap in 
waxed paper. Chill. Cut into, siioes.. 
The bisoding makes /it very'. erSGOcny. 



i In making candy, test your ttier- 
mbme-tsr by placing It ' in boiling 
Verier. 212 is tile normal boiling point. 
If not accurate, subtract or add re-' 
ijuired degrees. . ' . : 



I^INTED WALNttTS 

3 cups walnut halves 
Vi cup light com syrup 
Vz cup water 

1 oup sugar 

i teaspoon peppermint essence 
10 marshmallows 
Place syriip, water and sugar in 
sauce pan and cook over medium 
heat stirring constantly. Cook until 
soft ball stage, Ramovs from heat, 
add psppermkit psraerice and marsh- 
mallows and Stir qiiickly until marsh- 
mallows have dissolved. Add wal- 
nuts and stir to coat them. Pour onto 
waxed poper CQid separate nuts vaUi 
a fork. 



PE^^B&t EBITTLE 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup white fCcro 
% cup wcrler 
Butter foe : Siz$ of a walnut 

I lb. raw peanuts 
Cook all ingredients until a faint 
blue hose rises, and the mixture is 
a raedium brown. Cook slowly so 
that it dDe.sn't bum and stir constant- 
ly in the final stage. Remove from, 
fire. Quickly stir in 1 heaping tea- 
spoon soda and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Pour immedicrtely irito shallow but- 
tared pansi 



r<EW ORLEANS PRALINES 

2 cups pure maple syrup 

2 cups browi sugar 

2 cups whole pecans 
V2 cup butter 
Vi cup water 
Stir sucfor, water, symp and butter 
together over slow heat mtil sugar 
is thoroughly dissolved. Add the 
pecans and boil until the mixture 
forms a hard ball v/hen tested in 
cold v;-at6r. Have ready a large slob, 
v;e]l buii&red. Drop mixture like pan- 
cakes, allowing theirn spread aboui 
1/3" thick and 5" in diameter. Wprk 
quickly so candy will not get hard 
before patties are moiie. 



PRALINES 

1 Vi cups brown sugar 
1 Cdp granulated sugar 

V2 lb. pecans 

V.\ teaspoon salt 
Boil ail ingredients to soft boU stagr 
{236 degrees), stirring constantly. 
Cool slightly apd beat until mixture 
begins to g^tlfloHi Drop rapidly from 
a spoon onto a buttered pan in pat- 
ties about 2 in. in diomeier. If candy 
becomes too stui at the last to make 
smooih paLiiod, cki a little hof virgtBi. 
Makes 12 patties. 



CABAMELS 

2 cups sugar - 

I sguars butter (cufup) 

1 pi. white Koto syrup 
Mix and let come to boil ai medium 
heat. Then pour in slov,'ly I pt. whip- 
ping cream. Cook to semi-hard bell 
stags. Pour into greased pan. When, 
firm, cut into thin rectangles and 
■wrap individually in wax papSr, 
Twist paper ends. For chocolate cor- 
crpeisj add 2 square Ghpcolffte, 



TOASTED ALMOfiT) CRUNCH 

V2 cup butter (I cube) 
2/3 cup sugar 
1 Vt. tablsspoons v.'ater 
2 teaspoons light com syrup 

'/a cup coarsely chopped, toasted, 
blqiiched almonds 

Mi lb. milk chocolate 

Vi cup finely chopped toaslsd, 
blondied almonds 
Melt butter in heavy pan. SUi in Sti- 
gar, com syrup, water and coarsely 
chopped almonds. Cook until hard 
crack stage is reached (2S0 regrees) 
stirring only slightly to keep from 
burning. The mixtur.j wiil turn a 
golden color. Turn candy into c 
wGtirn: 8-ineh square pan. When cold, 
turn from pan onto wax paper. Melt 
chocolate slowly o v r lukev/arm 
water. Remove irom heat and siir 
until cool, but still soit. Scrpcd a thin 
layer over one side of ca.ncv- end 
sprinkle lightly with hoi: of t::s finely 
chopped nuts. Lay a piece of vrax 
paper on top and turn trie candy 
over. Coat the other side witli re- 
maining chocolate and sprinkle with 
nuts. UTien ehocoJqle is hard, break 
into pieces. 
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Kil Cars on ojlett look his Arafhiboe 
wije end small daughter, Adeline, 
on hts mppsng ex^dttwns 






■ By CHAR1£S KELLY 
IlluBtration by John Hansen 




/y N DRY Fork canyon at the foot of 
_2/ the TJiiitah mountains, Uintah coun- 
ty, Utah, the Hall family had a small 
ranch an<3 kept what wai calied a road 
hpiiise or stopping place for ttavelecs. The 
frail over the mountains -wai nqt often used 
in I S90 and gaests at the Hill loadhouse 
were few. 

One evening near si.mdo-\M!j a lone ritJet 
came down the tniil. lie was an old man, 



tall and bony, riding a decrepit old horse, 
followed by two rangy greyhounds. His 
cap was made of beaver fur and his clothes 
of^buckskin, worn and greasy. On his feet 
were a pair of W^ worn moccasins and 
cradled in one arm Mas a long-barreled 
Kentucky rifit. 

That was Uncic Louis Simonds as Hcnty 
Hall remembers him. The boy enjoyed 
these occasional visits. After a ^ood supper 



Louie Simonds was ct conipcm- 
ion of Jim yridfjei; and BOii-in-law 
of Kit Corson. He rode Sulo Uintcth 
basin in 1S31 wilH the fur bri- 
gade. He lived in Taoa when it 
wots &S TendoKvous oi llio motm- 
tcdn men. All thai Ee«ms ancient 
western hislory. but men in Uin- 
idh basia today sHll remember 
old tTtkde tSBle, wboEved c3on9 
in Qia mountains. Trom their 
memories and olht'r eonrces 
Cbctrles Ke3Iy has pieced to- 
gether Ui© story oi a v/eslem 
pioneer 

tlie old man would sit by the fiieplace and 
spin tall yarns of Indian fights, bear ffghts 
and big sprees with other early day moun- 
tain men in Santa Fe, Unde I^uie, a.s he 
was known to everyone in Uintah county, 
was a relic of the old fur brigade. He 
daiiiied having conit to the Uintah basin 
as a boy of 1 4 with the first gronp of white 
trappers. He spoke of JimBridger and Kit 
Carson with familiarity. 
. Tiie Hall boys hardly knew what to be- 
lieve in Itis tales, but Louie Simonds was a 
ttapj^cr v.nd he was Kit Qison's son-in- 
kw. Kit Qison, most famOus of all Uie 
mountain men was married to a young 
Arapahoe woman Waa-nibi, or Singing 
Grass. She died at Bent's fort about 1838, 
leaving a daughter two years old. Like 
.other early trappers, Carson luid ta];en his 
wife and child v/ith him on many trapping 
crpedition.?. Singing Grass piiched iiis 
Lei'.cc, did his cooking and looked after his 
horses, carrying the child on a cradlcboard 
on her back. When his wife died Carson 
could not care for the baby, and left her 
with some of her Indian relatives. 

In 1840 he married again, a Cheyenne 
girl called Making Otit Koad, to have 
someone to loak after his l::^;by daugiitcr. 
But the high spirited Cheyenne girl tired 
of playing stepmother and left biai with- 
in a year. 

By this time Kit Carson was famous," a • 
man of some substance with a house in 
Santa Fe, ile thought of settling down and 
didn't v^ant another Lulisn wife if he was 
to become a permanent ciliien of Santa Fo. 
lie had a young Spaiii.^li git] in mind but 
knew she woula object to being stepmother 
to h is halfbreed d augb ter. 

With his young daughter Kit (parson 
went back to St. louis in 1842. Returning 
to his old home in Jfowrd county, Mis- 
souri, he left Adeline with his sister, Eliza- 
beth. After making provision for her care 
and educition, he returned to Santa Fe and 
in 1343 ni.uried Marii Josefa Jamaritlo, 
then 14 years old. 

Adeline Carson remained in Missouri 
until she was 13, attfndin^c; school at Fay- 
ette. In IS 51 Carson %vent to ^[js3Dl;ri to 
bring his daughter back to Santa Fe. Sbei 
was, he thought, nearly old enough to be 
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hutW.i- tdn.-vition tli.m Ikt fsUii^i. Amm- 
panifjJ by s sniBll p.ut)-, Ki|- started back 
tivf'r Hio Santa Ve trail. In the viciniti' of 
{lie f inintron, his party I'^'.is att:itk':d by 
QieyciitiL-s, and only Kit's quick thinking 
saved thcni fcflin being ni.iss.icreti. 

In S;int;j Vc Adeline jived willi her 
fathtT in iiii ricw tiuuie. But lus Spanish 
wijEe, JtJicfa, ficrsclf only 22 ycius old, xnaj' 
not ha ye bet n too liappjr over this arrange- 
creilt, particularly since the girl wm half 
Indian. AC any rate Adelitic was niardcd 
the nest year, 18"i2, to Loiiic Simonds, at 
Taos. The f.mple left immediately for 
Calijurnia. 

Louie Simon ds ws 55 years old •«dien 
be nutried Adeline O.rsoii — eight years 
youtiger than her faCii-iT. He was a well 
known tiapper in S.mti f'e and Taos. He 
was born sciiuewh'T-:' in Kentucky in 1817 
and his full r!:!mt; w.is l.ittiier W. Simonds. 
He iuci join;d the old fur brigade a.s a buy 
of I'i nnd in i 831 accompanied a group of 
older trappers into the Umtah basin where 
he mel: and traded with Ant&ine Robidoiux, 
That W3,s the year of Robidoux's first ex- 
pedition £o the Uintah coimtry and he had 
not yet built Jiis trading post. 

Thftt is about all we know of Siironds' 
activities until I8d6, when he was found in 
Santa Fe and Taos by Lewis H. Garrard, 
author of W''f)l}-lo-Yah and the Taos Trsii. 
By iJiat tinae Simonds was known as one of 
the best trappers in the Rocky mountains, a 
-n ild, brave, carefree iiiountatri man, fuii of 
tall yarns and never hesitant in telling of 
lii.'i own exploits. 

Presumably, Kit approved of Adeline's 
marriajie to .Simonil.^. No doubt Adeline 
was physically well developed at l4, full of 
spirit and li.ilf wild in .spife of her school- 
ing. Kii. iiad mAtrie-J Ji'i;;i*fa when she \ea5 
14 and probably btlieved it would be well 
to have his y^iiin^ dauiihter jxiarticd to a 
man who could supjiiirr her. 

Aftier 1840 the bu.siness of trappini; hnd 
deciiifeii until by 1852 it was no longer 
ptofitafeltt. But gold had been diseavKccil 
An California in 1848, and thousasids v/ete 
still tushirig to the golden slate. Louie 
Simonds dcdded £Q tty his luck in Cali- 
fornia, 

l.ilie many other ti.Ljij;ei"s, SiiTkinds 
cu'dd iicLther f'^'ad nor write, but Adeline 
had a good cornmon school education. For 
a wliile she k'jpt in tOiich with her father 
and her aunl in J-fi.wei'.iri, Then the letiecs 
ceased coming and Kit lost track of her 
movements. 

Conditions in gcild-cni^y California 
were radically different from tlibse In 
sleepy oM Santa Pe, Louie Simonds seems 
to have found himself out of place in thit 
dizzy whirl. Ail his life he had hunted and 
trapped. Afinin;; gold did not ajrpcal to 
him. Adeline, however, seems to have en- 
joyed her new" surround ii.gs. rail easily 
gues.'i v.-hat happened. Ider husband w.is ?6 
years old, and the bfl^jht lights of Cali* 
teEia's tneshroons citiieSi di^ stot ftgpcal 0, 



l>;:ii. :]he was 15, at an al^f vdiei; ^.i.-,- v.'ant- 
t::l [(■ be on the gtt every niinule. She soon 
liict a man with younger ideas and ran 
avi-ay with hirn, 

Thoniands of miners were rushing 
acro.si Californi-i from One leporfed strike 
to arioiiwc, seldom staying loti^^ In one 
place. In that wild melee it mi^ht seem an 
impossible task to trace the xnovtruenls or 
any ortc or two persons. But Louie Si- 
monds had tracked many a j;ri/'/-ly beat and 
matiy a Bladtfoot Indian. The trail was 
hard to follow, but he followed it persis- 
tently, year after year. At last he found 
Adeline atid her sweetheart in Mono Dig- 
/^in^s where in ISlip she was known as 
Prairie Flower, Kit Carson's daughter. 
VPithoi;!- makiiijj his prcsciice known he 
carefully slitdied the situation, then kid 
in wait. When the time was ripe, he gently 
pressed the hair trigger of his Kentucky 
rifle. Hjcy hi.iricd the man next day, buf 
no one ever knew vvhu had killed him. 

V.'iih this matter ofr hii' mind LcjuIs Si- 
niotiJ;. was ready to return to the moun- 
tains. But where? If he went back to Taos 
Kit Carson might ask embarrassing ques- 
tions. Some of his old trapper frieiuls had 
settled in variou.s parts of the west. Jim 
Bridger had, a fort on the emigrant trdl, 
hut Louie didn't want to be near a trav- 
eled toadi He finally decided on the Uin- 
tah moantainSi where he had first come as 
a yoaog bey witli the old fur brigade. It 
was one of the wildest spots in the west, 
far from the usual routes of travel. Robi- 
doux's post had been burned and no white 
men were left in Uintah basin. 

So Louie Simonds v/ent b.ick to tiic Uin- 
tahs and hid himo.tf in Brown's Hole, 
used by Indians and a handful of h.-ilf. 
breeds left in the w;d;e of tlio fur btiryadc 
as a wiij-ier eamji. Ilr; h id a h'.ir-v,:, a p.dr 
of greyhounds, a few traps and his Ken- 
tucky rifle. He knew how to live off the 
country. That was in the fall of 1859. 

For 20 years Loijie Simonds lived in the 
mountains n'.ore like an Indian than a. 
while mail. His old cronies supposed he 
was dead. Then, when he came ouit of the 
mountains in the spring of 1379, he dis- 
covered white settlers had moved into Uin- 
tah basin in their covered wagons to farm 
the fiat valley along Uintah rivcr, A troop 
of soldiers had fornied an encampment at 
v.-hat they trailed Fort Duchesne, to protect 
the settlers from .mriraudinir Uics, who had 
just ma.^s.icred the Meeker family in Colo- 
rado, His splendid isolation was at an end. 

Uncle Louie was no longer worried 
about the dead man at itono Diggings, 
but he had lived alone so long he had no 
desire to adjust himself to new conditions. 
He continued to live in a rude cabin in the 
mountains, eating nothing but wild meat, 
trapping a Eittb and trading his pelts at 
Fort Bridget for pdwdcf, lead, and: st>me- 
tiraes a little coffee and sugar. 

As years passed he became a famili.-.r 
figure in the Uintah basin. He somcrlmes 
roads a ■vviiitefc camp tieat a ranch and m 



his im'tequi/nt ttipi tluijugh the v;dlcy was 
always wckonieLl by th'j settlers He lold 
them Ofily so niudi of his p.'.^l as he cared- 
to. Oidy triiilud friend,?, like Pete Dill man 
and Finn Britt, ever learned why he lived 
alrme in the mountains. ■ 

As he pre v.- older \v v.-ar; afflicted with 
palsy Iwt 1 1,- sh'.il his rifle with a "double 
v,-ubble" as Udl Williams said, and 
brought liuwn plenty of game. At bars in 
the frontier town of Vernal he had tO sip 
whiskey from a glass sitting on tiic bar be- 
cause his hands were too unsteady to carry 
the glass to his liji.s. No one knew his age 
but they guessed he must be nearly a hun- 
dred. He seemed to be as much ft.|)itt of 
the country as the mountains. 

In the winter of 1893, Uncle Louie lived 
in a little log shack in a canyon above 
White Rocks Ute Indian agency, lie 
would ride down to the trading po.^t oc- 
c.isionally for supplies or to spin yacns, 
Tlien a heavy snov.' fell anil lie was not, seen 
for several weckv In (h? sjiriiiS! soldiers 
hunting a strayed luiriie p.issed hi'i cabin 
and found the old nv.iu helpless in his bed, 
nearly star^-ed to death and sufle; from 
frost! liie. They took him to t:.: ti.iidnry 
hospital at Fort Duchesne where he re- 
rhAiiied several weeks. But Jiis long sick- 
ness had affected his trund and -vm 
sent to the Utsiii stfte mental hospital at 
Provo. 

The duty of conveying him fell to 
George Scarle, then sheriff of Uiutali coun- 
ty. Si;ar!e loaded him into a light wagon 
and in March, hauled the old man 

to Provo. He was entered as a patient on 
Warcli (i, IfJS'-i, said to be suffering from 
senile dcrnt-nlia. But Uncle Louie wasn't 
c^ittte firi]?;hi:d. 

On Octol;er 1, ^^94 hi was discharged 
from tht hospLial as cured. There is no rec- 
ord of wliete he went Or when he died. 
Old-timers in the basin declare he never re- 
turned to his oid haunts. On his way to the 
Pfovo ho.?pital hs gave Sheriff Searie a 
bundle of papers and letters for safe- 
keeping. He r.ever retuin..d to claim them. 
Searlc, who stii! hvr ; ir, the basin, kept the 
■ papers lor n!,i;i, ye.;rs, but they finally 
were lost. Perhaps they contained letters 
from Adeline Girson, the Prairie I'lov^'er. 
She died in lf?<50 .md wai buried on tire 
shore of Mono lake. Her friends pl.mncd 
to erect a ii>,>:"iij;licr;t over hef ;:':a\ r, ]>'.\t it 
v.'as never dniie ;ind the spot h.is been for- 
gotten. • 

In his book Wdh-to-Yah, Lewis il, Gar- 
rard tells many yarns about Louie Simonds 
who, with his friend Hatcher, another 
miiuntain man, guldtU C.nrard in his tr.lv- 
els arounii Santa Fe and Taos. Louie was 
29 years old then, a seasoned mountaineer 
an[f trapper. 

That seems hnp.. long ago- -ancient his- 
tory wert'.'rn Aioerica. Yet ti' (hi' Uintah 
basin niany ohi-fiii cis like George Scarlc 
and the ILill hrutliers clearly rcui'.mbcr 
Uncle Louie Simonds, son-in-law of Kit 
Garsofi. 
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A trulv unique documentation of the early West by Alfred 
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